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ANNUALS FOR AUTUMN 
SOWING. 


T is not so well known as it ought to be that 
many annuals bloom stronger, earlier, and 
finer, if sown late in the summer or early in the 
autumn, than if sown in the spring. From the 
middle of August to the middle of September is 
the best time for sowing them; but we must be 
governed in this matter by,the state of the season. 
If the weather in August is very dry and hot, es- 
pecially at night, it is better to defer it until Sep- 
tember; but if the nights are cool, accompanied 
with heavy dews, as soon as they can be sown 
after the fifteenth of August it will be so much 
the better, as giving the plants an opportunity to 
get well established before frost sets in. 
As a general rule, they should be sown where 
they are to remain, as they look better when 
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Fig. 1.—Bive Croru Ripine- 
Hazit.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. II., Figs. 7-11. 





Fig. 2.—DarKx Green Croru Rivinc- 
Hapit.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
. No. L, Figs. 1-6, ™ : plement, No. IL, 


producing masses of bloom than when scattered 
about in single specimens. The ground should 
be well fertilized with well-rotted stable manure, 
and finely pulverized, before the seeds are sown. 
It is well to drive down four pegs, to within two 
or three inches of the ground, around the places 
where the seeds are sown, and upon these to place 
a piece of board, or any similar material (but not 
glass), to protect the seeds from the hot sun, 
which would dry them up; or from heavy rains, 
which washes them out of the ground, or so beats 
it down as to render it difficult for the sprouting 
plant to pierce its way through. ‘These covering 
pieces should be removed as soon as the second 
leaves are formed. After the ground has become 
frozen to the depth of an inch or more, a slight 
covering of cedar boughs, or a very thin covering 
of leaves or straw, should be placed over them to 
protect them from the action of the sun during 





the winter, which does plants far more harm than 
hard freezing. If put on too thickly, or before 
the ground is frozen, the covering will hold the 
wet and rot off the plant. 

We give a selection of some of the best and 
most showy kinds for this purpose, with such 
special notices and descriptions of them as may 
be necessary for the information of our readers, 
viz. : 

Alyssum maritima, or Sweet Alyssum, well 
known for its heads of white, fragrant flowers. 
It makes a pretty edging. 

Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon. Of this there 
are many beautiful varieties. Although generally 
put down in the catalogues as a half-hardy per- 
ennial, it will stand our winters in this latitude. 
When the plants are two or three inches high 
they may be transplanted singly. By being sown 
in the autumn it will bloom the ensuing season. 
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RIDING-HABITS. 


Fig. 3.—Bive Ciotn Rinvine- 
Hasit.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


‘igs. 7-11. 





Fig. 4.—Darx.Green Crotu Rripine- 
Hasit.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. L, Figs. 1-6, ” : 


Callirhoe involucrata, a beautiful, trailing, 
hardy perennial, with large violet or crimson-pur- 
ple flowers, an inch or more in diameter. Like the 
Antirrhinum, when sown in the autumn it is sure 
to bloom the next season. There are also other 
species, such as C. pedata and C. verticillata, 
which may be treated in the same way. They 
differ from the first in the size and shade of color 
of the flowers. They should not be transplanted, 

Calliopsis, or Coreopsis, is a well-known an- 
nual, of which there are nine or ten species and 
varieties, all of which are very showy. 

Iberis, or Candytuft, of which there are several 
species and varieties, with white, purple, or crim- 
son flowers. The Rocket varieties bear their 
flowers in spikes. The other varieties bear them 
in umbels, or heads. 

Silene Armeria, or Catchfly. Of this there are 
three varieties, viz.: red, white, and flesh-color. 





Fig. 5.—Ripine-Hasit witH 
HUNGARIAN JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 12-15. 
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Erysimum. Of this there are two species—E. 
Peroffskianum, with deep orange flowers, and E. 
Arkansanum, with sulphur-yellow flowers. The 
flowers of both are sweet-scented, and resemble 
the Wall-flower. They uce a very brilliant 
effect when in bloom, and should always be sown 
in the autumn to be seen in perfection. 

Clarkia, Of this myst are ve or fifteen 
species and varieties, with white, pu’ rose, 
magenta, and violet colored flowers. 7: va- 
rieties are also double. 

Collinsia, Of this there are six or eight spe- 
cies and varieties, all of which are pretty and 
* hin Rocket Larksp’ Of th 

Delphiniam, or t mr. e va- 
rious varieties of this beaatiful annual the double 
dwarf Rocket and the double Stock flowered are 
the best for garden purposes, The 
spikes of flowers are from ten to eighteen inches 
long, and of all shades of color, and resemble a 


» bed of Hyacinths when in bloom, The Rocket 


Larkspur is one of the most beautiful annuals 
grown, but is never seen in perfection unless the 
seed is sown in the autumn. They should not be 
transplanted. 

Viola tricolor, Violet, or Pansy. By sowing 
these in the autumn we obtain much larger and 
finer flowers, with clearer or more distinct colors. 
V. cornuta is quite hardy, and blooms almost 
without intermission from May to October. 

Gaillardia. Of this showy plant there are five 
or six species and varieties, all of which are de- 
sirable ornaments to our gardens. ° 

Dianthus Chinensis, or Chinese Pink, is a very 
beautiful biennial, blooming the first season. The 
flowers are beautifully variegated or marked, 
and some are double. The new varieties, D. 
heddewigii and D. laciniatus, of which there 
are also double sub-varieties, are extra large and 
fine. The colors of the Chinese Pink run through 
all the shades of red, from pink to deep crimson, 
purple and white, some being self-colored, and 
others striped and spotted. 

Scabiosa, or Mourning Bride. Some of the 
new varieties of this well-known plant are very 
beautiful, being very dwarf, some being white, 
some scarlet and crimson, and others of various 
shades of rich purple. 

Nemophila. A genus of very beautiful, low- 
growing, trailing plants, the flowers of which, 
unfortunately, do not endure our hot summer 
sun. ‘They can, however, frequently be had in 
great beauty, ifsownin autumn. ‘There are four 
or five species and as many or more varieties. 

Leptosiphon. A genus of low-growing annu- 
als, with ey pretty, but not showy flowers, 
which, like the preceding genus, must be sown 
in autumn to be seen in their real beauty. 








TWO GIRLS. 


Axx alone in the grand old room, 

"Mid silken curtains and — gloom, 
A girl in her ——_ sighs. 

The softened light of the chandeliers, 

Missing her diamonds, seeks the tears 
That stand in her wistful eyes. 


All alone by the castle walls, 

Where hardly a ray of starlight falls, 
A girl is crouc! IB in dread. 

~ as = beg of bag Lean we 
uarding the vel 
Even : erat of bread. - 


A gay cavalier comes riding along 
Carelessly humming an amorous song— 
Will he toss her a silver crown? 
No. His thoughts are filled with his new love’s face, 
As he hurries past the familiar place, 
And canters on to the town. 


“Oh for a morsel of food!” one groans; 

“If he but loved me!” the other moans— 
She comes from a race of earls, 

The beggar outside is not starving alone » 

Father in Heaven, who lovest thine own, 
Pity these hungry girls! 
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Sarurpay, Aveusr 13, 1870. 











wr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Bridal Toilettes, Ladies’ Traveling, Walking, 
Evening, and Ball Dresses; Children’s Suits, 
Fichus, Blouse Waists, Gentlemen’s Hats; Gar- 
den, Cottage, and other Furniture; Fancy Arti- 
cles, etc., etc. 

(> We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 526 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Wap of the SBHorly. 

Y DEAR EUGENE,—If you and I were 
invited to dinner by the Spanish Embas- 
sador, I think that I may venture to say that 
we should not wait upon his Excellency in our 
shirt-sleeves, nor put our feet upon his hospi- 
table table. And the'lovely lady who bears 
your name, I am very sure, would not drive 
out at Newport with a green calash upon her 
head, nor promenade with bare feet at Sara- 
toga. And, yet, there is certainly no moral 
impropriety in such proceedings. If we were 
very warm—and should his Excellency’s invita- 
tion arrive in these days, we certainly should 
be—if, I say, we were very warm, there would 
be nothing wrong in our making ourselves com- 
fortable by laying aside our coats. It is to be 
presumed that our waistcoats would be whole, 
and the generally unexposed portion of our at- 
tire both sound and clean— and if they were 
not, rags are not immoral. Moreover, the feet 
are a highly respectable and useful part of the 








human frame ; and although in other countries 
it is more-usual tosee them upon the floor than 
upon the table, yet in our own beloved land 
nothing is more common than to see them upon 
the window-sills and mantles; and as that dis- 
position of them is innocent, it would be hard 
to convict them of moral guilt if they were ad- 
justed upon his Excellency’s dinner-table, in- 
stead of his carpets or brioches. ...- 

And can you show me which commandment 


is violated by your wife when she prefers to’ 


cover her head with a nodding bower of green 
silk, instead of laying a ribbon or a flower upon 
it, and calling it bonnet? Or does it argue 
moral obliquity to walk without shoes, rather 
than with them? Is it another proof of the 
fall that we do not enter the world shod in 
calf-skin or morocco? I suppose that if I chal- 
lenged you to give me a short answer to the 
question, why we do not take off our coats at 
the Embassador’s, you would say, simply, that 
it is not the fashion—it is not the way of the 
world. That is the reason, and there is no 
other. It is not because it is wrong, nor un- 
comfortable—because it would often be a great 
comfort—nor because it is unlawful, nor un- 
neat, but simply because it is not the custom. 
People don’t do so. And in this way we come 
to see the force of the question which mothers 
address to their daughters when, so to speak, 
they are observed putting their feet upon the 
table: ‘*My dear, what would people say?” 
It is sometimes considered a very bad remark 
to make, because it inculcates reverence for 
Mrs. Grundy; and, undoubtedly, as I have hith- 
erto had occasion to remark, there is no mean- 
er rascal abroad than “they -say.” But all 
that the mother means is, that the daughter is 
violating one of the customs of daily life, which 
have no moral importance, but observance of 
which is like oil dropped upon machinery. 
There are a great many worthy persons, my 
dear Eugene, who spend more strength in pro- 
testing against the little ordinances of society, 
and thereby making themselves very uncomfort- 
able and very disagreeable to others, than would 
suffice for keeping a whole household cheerful 
and happy. The ardor of Dowdelinda, for in- 
stance, against the frivolity and folly of the con- 
stant changes in the fashion of dresses, is such 
that she spends more vital energy and trouble 
and thought in determined persistence in wear- 
ing an old-fashioned dress, which makes her a 
grotesque figure, and deeply mortifies and 
wounds her daughters, than would be needed to 
conform to twenty changes of the mode. When 
any one takes the liberty of remonstrating and 
suggesting that she strews her path with thorns 
unnecessarily, Dowdelinda exclaims: ‘* Do you 
think that I am going to sacrifice my life to 
trimmings and buttons? I have something 
better to do!” So let us hope that she has 
something better to do than brushing her hair 
and washing her hands, but she can wisely at- 
tend to those offices also. Undoubtedly she 
has other things to do than to meditate inces- 
santly upon her dress. But nothing seems to 
fix her mind so closely upon it, and nothing so 
much attracts the attention of all other people, 
as to wear Turkish trowsers when it is the fash- 
ion to wear skirts; or to suffer those skirts to 
hang like a rag when every body else wears 
hoops. : 
When hoops came in Dowdelinda was like a 
country in which war has just been declared. 
All was excitement from end to end. Theré 
was one tone of indignation and resolution. 
The invader was at hand, and now was the 
time to strike for the altars and the fires, God 
and the native land. Dowdelinda guarded the 
lines with incredible diligence and success. 
Was she going to succumb to such a silly inno- 
vation as hoops? Had she been all her life 
laughing at Queen Anne, and the absurd spec- 
tacle that she and her ladies offered, to become 
an absurd Queen Anne herself? Never! never! 
And the lines were every where strengthened, 
and the bugle-cry of defiance filled the air. 
What was the result? Dowdelinda went about 
in a limp gown; and conscious of her oddity, 
and of being smilingly observed by every body, 
she could never get her mind off her dress, and 
was vexed and petulant accordingly. x 
My dear Eugene, you know how it is with 
our own sex. If, in a mixed company, there is 
some one whom you do not especially observe, 
heisa gentleman. If your attention is attract- 
ed by extravagance of any kind in dress, just 
so far the wearer is not a gentleman. Do you 
remember the stgry to which Thackeray was 
fond of alluding, Pierce Egan’s “Life in Lon- 
don,” with Bob Logic and Corinthian Tom and 
the Oxonian? Ican point out to you several of 
those characters now, under very familiar names; 
and they serve to show that there is quite as 
much folly in disregarding the little current de- 
tails of fashion, in protesting against the way of 
the world as we know it to-day, as there is in 
an obsequious obedience to it. There is Ber- 
nardo, who is no longer a young man by any 
means, and who prides himself upon being a 
gentleman. But he says that the whipper-snap- 
pers of to-day dress like jockeys and gamblers. 
They know nothing, he insists, of the traditions 
of the old English gentleman. So what does 
Bernardo do but preserve, in his dress, the fash- 
ions of his youth, as if the old English gentle- 
man flourished especially when he himself was 





young. His hat might have been Corinthian 
Tom’s. His throat is swathed in a vast roll 
of silk or Madras. His coats and trowsers are 
incredible. And what is the result? Simply 
that it is impossible to believe that this is a gen- 
tleman. He makes the impression of the most 
grotesque swell. He is the most absurd guy. 
You would swear that he is a mild maniac. 

Bernardo forgets entirely that a gentleman 
of the year 1870 dresses in a wholly different 
manner from the gentleman of 1830. At that 
time, so to speak, it was,the fashion to put your 
feet upon the Embassador’s table ; now it is the 
fashion to keep them on the floor. Then the 
loveliest ladies wore the lofty calash; now they 
wear somebody else’s hair. Then a gentleman 
looked precisely like Bernardo; nowhe doesnot. 
The way of the world is different. It is not bet- 
ter nor worse. It is not morally changed, but 
it is changed in indifferent details. If Bernardo 
wishes to look as much like a gentleman now as 
he did forty years ago, he must conform to the 
changes that forty years have made. It costs 
him a great deal more trouble and thought not 
to do it than to do it, and both he and Dowde- 
linda do themselves this injustice, that sensible 
persons seeing them naturally suppose that they 
devote a great deal too much care to their dress, 
and so conclude that they are exceedingly friv- 
olous and vain. ‘The best water to drink is 
that which has no taste, and the truest gentle- 
man or lady is he or she who conforms most 
naturally and simply to the changing way of the 
world. To invite attention to your dress by its 
extravagant conformity or non-conformity to the 
fashion is certainly not to show good sense nor 
a true gentility. 

‘* Yes, yes,” says my dear Eugene, perhaps ; 
**but the true way is to think nothing at all 
about it. Let your dress take care of itself,” 
says my excellent Eugene, ‘‘and do you look 
out for your mind and soul. The manners and 
dress of an honest man need no thought.” Do 
our clothes grow then, Eugene, like the fur 
upon the otter or the lobster’s shell? Do we 
gather coats from trees and gowns from bushes ? 
You have made a very foolish observation, my 
young friend. Some of the honestest men I 
have ever known were at the most horrible dis- 
advantage because they had not the way of the 
world. They were invited, as it were, to dine 
with the Spanish Embassador, and they placed 
their heels upon the table, and used their forks 
for purposes of dental relief. They were mor- 
tified and angry, but they did not know how to 
help themselves. Would it have been folly for 
them to learn that it was not the way of the 
world to come to the dinner-table in shirt- 
sleeves? Or in your own case, my Eugenio, 
is it absurd for you to be taught by your wife 
that you must not wear your purple cravat with 
your sky-blue waistcoat? For myself, I have 
never forgotten the green gloves of which I have 
formerly told the amusing but instructive his- 
tory. Was it not much better for the general 
comfort that I should be taught not to wear 
bright grass-green gloves to a wedding with 
various other recalcitrant-colored garments in 
which I had arrayed myself? Let your dress 
and manners take care of themselves indeed ! 
You have but to try it to share the fate of John 
Gilpin. His horse took care of himself—and 
of honest John also! 

After this, will you tell your wife that I have 
been exhorting you to pay court to Mrs. Grundy, 
and to give your whole mind to your cravat ? 
I hope not, Eugene; for all that I have been 
telling you is to avoid wigs and hair-dye. Do 
you pretend that you do not understand me? 
Why, I am merely inviting you to yield to the 
silent and slow but sure changes in the way of 
the world as to those of time. As the gradual 
years alight upon your head, and, one by one, 
carry off the clustering glories of your crown, 
do not try to hide or to mend their ravages by 
awig. Or, as the mild winter of your life re- 
motely preludes its coming by silver touches on 
your manly beard, don’t hie off by night to the 
barber’s, and tell him that a friend wants some 
dye warranted to prolong the aspect of May into 
late November. This, surely, is not unwise to 
ask nor to do. Is it less wise to suggest the 
same acquiescence in all the other inevitable 
changes of life, and to urge that you should 
yield to the way of the world in all minor and 
indifferent details? Don’t make your fight upon 
hair-dyes and cravats and flounces and trains, 
my dear Eugene and wife ; but when your beard 
whitens, understand that it is in harmony with 
your complexion and your age; and when waists 
are high, dear madame, let yours be high; when 
they are low, let yours be low; when skirts trail 
upon the ground, don’t wear yours to the ankle; 
and when the peasant costume is the fashion, 
don’t drag a length of silk behind. 

These are minor matters. Your soul is not 
imperiled, even if your feet do soil the Embas- 
sador’s linen damask, but your comfort is, and 
so is the pleasure of others. The way of the 
world is a way devised to give us peace in little 
things. But when the little thing becomes a 
symbol of a great—as when the wearing of a 
colored ribbon puts you upon one side or the 
other in a civil war—then it is a little thing no 
longer, and conscience, not custom, must de- 
cide. But, dear Eugene, need we seek strife? 
Must we imitate the brave gentlemen of other 
days who used to travel into far countries to take 








part in wars? In this beautiful summer weather 
may we not profitably meditate that wise line 
of Montaigne, ‘‘I will follow the right cause, 
even to the stake; but without the stake if I 
can?” Your conforming friend, 

An Otp BacHeEtor; 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
Bx GAIL HAMILTON. 


VERY long time ago, far back beyond the 

memory of men now living, there appear- 
ed in the pages of Harper's Bazar the moving 
tale of a housekeeper in search of a servant. — 
At the risk of being counted a sort of Wander- 
ing Jew, will the kindly readers of this paper 
permit me to avow myself to be that house- 
keeper, to give in a few words the net results, 
so to speak, of that search, and—here comes 
the most formidable part of the sermon—to 
“offer a few plain and familiar remarks by way 
of application?” Is not that the true profes- 
sional phraseology ? 

As this generation can not be assumed to be 
familiar with the literature of the last, let me 
suggest to them that the objective point of the 
search referred to was a vast throng of anxious 
and aimless women who were affirmed to be 
starving around promiscuously, but chiefly in 
the great cities, and especially in New York. 
Without dwelling upon the process of investiga- 
tion, let me report succintly that I never found 
them. It would be impolite and illogical to 
affirm that they did not exist. I only declare 
that they were not visible to the naked eye of 
the rural districts. At every turn one came 
upon ladies whose patience and temper were 
worn thin and threadbare by unfaithful work- 
women; ladies whose plans were laid, whose 
engagements were made weeks beforehand, and 
who found both deranged and destroyed-be- 
cause their seamstresses failed to come. Worse 
than this, these seamstresses not only failed to 
meet their appointments, but they sent no ex- 
cuse, no explanation, not even a notice. It 
was simply that nine o’clock, ten o’clock, twelve 
o'clock failed to bring them. I said, ‘‘ Men 
would manage these things better. Men would 
dismiss a clerk who was so grossly negligent 
and unfaithful. You are really aiding and 
abetting misconduct. Why do you not teach 
punctuality and promptness by hiring other per- 
sons to do your work, instead of condoning them 
by submissively waiting till Madame La Semp- 
stress is ready to come to you?” 

‘¢Tt would be just as bad,” they said, ‘‘ with 
the next one. ‘The delay would simply be re- 
peated. Besides, we do not know where to go 
for other assistance. All the women who are 
worth any thing are engaged weeks ahead. It 
is less vexatious, on the whole, to concentrate 
your patience on one person than to diffuse it 
over a dozen, since, unfortunately, each fresh 
draught upon vexation creates a new supply.” 

I must confess that I mistrusted these re- 
ports. Such astate of things seemed to me in- 
credible. It must be apathy, supineness, in- 
dolence on the part of these city ladies, I 
thought.. It is that lazy laissez faire which will 
presently corrode the character, subvert our in- 
stitutions, eat the heart out of our republic, and 
make mischief generally. Let us see what an 
influx of energy, determination, and courage 
from the green pastures of New England can 
accomplish. I visited in person the places 
where unemployed women might be supposed 
to congregate, such as rooms which were used 
not as intelligence offices, but as a sort of sew- 
ing agency, where women’s and children’s gar- 
ments where put out for manufacture and 
brought in for sale; rooms which were under 
the supervision of benevolent and intelligent 


. persons, whose object was less commercial than 


philanthropic. Butit wastono purpose. Not 
a little finger was to be had for love or money. 
There were the coats and garments which the 
Dorcases had made and were about to make; 
but no Dorcas stood ready to serve a waiting 
world. 

“Do you never have applications from wo- 
men who want work ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Occasionally we do; but we do not happen 
to have any on the slate now.” 

Yet one would suppose that a whole nest of 
slates would not be able to contain the names 
that should be written. 

“Do the working-women know that there is 
such an agency as this in existence ?” 

The young woman smiled at my pertinacity 
and eagerness, and thought it was pretty gen- 
erally known, as the agency was no very new 
establishment. Continuing to look over her 
books she found that one good seamstress, who 
was at work in a remote part of the city, was 
near the close of her engagement, and, unless 
she had subsequently formed a new one, I 
could very likely secure her if I would take the 
trouble to go so far. 

What is trouble when it comes in the shape 
of coach or horse-car to him who would save an 
unprotected woman from starvation and dis- 
honor? 

“Starvation and dishonor!” echoed my in- 
durated New Yorker. ‘‘ You will find that she 
will be engaged three weeks ahead, and then 
we shall renew our probation of waiting.” 

But the energy of the farming sections pre- 
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vailed, and we found the young woman, who 
though: fully counted her fingers—‘“‘ with a hun- 
dred needles exquisitely pricked”—and then re- 
plied that she could come toa the rescue ‘‘ three 
weeks from next Monday.” So, it will be seen, 
the farming sections quick upflew, and kicked 
the beam. 

This, as our friend SwinBuRNE and the an- 
cient Greeks remark, was the end of that hunt- 
ing. Rather, it was the end of the hunting on 
that field. Mark the perfect man, and you will 
behold that he never pushes his forces beyond 
the verge of hope for the sake of a futile con- 
sistency. The starving women were given over 
to foreordained obscurity, and the telescopes of 
the exploring expedition turned in another di- 
rection. 

To the report of its observations the attention 
of the Bazar public is respectfully besought. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING-HABITS. 


J tga preference for black shows itself this 
season in riding-habits, as a colored habit 
is scarcely to be met with. A light quality of 
ladies’ cloth is the material most used, varied 
occasionally by drap d’été, or summer cash- 
mere, a soft, flowing, graceful fabric used by 
French equestriennes, but objectionable on ac- 
count of its twilled surface, which catches and 
holds dust. Our illustrations show the shape of 
the stylish postillion basques so much worn. 
These are either held full in pleats or are very 
plain, square, or pointed, according to the figure 
of the wearer. The full square postillion best 
suits slight figures, a plain pointed basque those 
more stout. The darts in front of the corsage 
should be rather deep, and made extremely 
tapering, in order to give a very full appearance 
to the bust. Forms made of crinoline or hair- 
cloth, with whalebones set in curves, are fas- 
tened inside the lining, and a little wadding is 
placed below the armpits to keep the figure in 
good shape. Chemisettes of linen or of folded 
lawn relieve the black of summer habits, and 
are cool and fresh-looking. ‘The merest edge of 
Valenciennes is admirable on linen collars and 
cuffs, but much lace and embroidery are in bad 
taste with riding costumes. Pale écru linen 
collars and wristbands are pretty for early morn- 
ing rides, but the striped percale collars and 
habit shirts sometimes adopted in the country 
savor too much of jockey attire to be worn by 
ladies of taste. 

Very little trimming is used on habits. Black 
braid and black buttons, either jet, or else cloth 
over wooden moulds, are all that is necessary. 
Ladies wearing mourning sometimes use a flat 
pleating on the waist and sleeves, and finish the 
edge of the train with a box-pleating two inches 
wide, made double and bias of the material, and 
set in like a ruffle between the facing and the 
dress. 

Habit trains are made quite short, and with 
more fullness than when gored skirts first came 
into fashion, as a closely gored train was found 
to be inconvenient and ungraceful when the 
rider was seated. The right-hand side of the 
train should be ten or twelve inches longer than 
the left side, to allow for the position of the limb 
when in the saddle. The skirt should be sewed 
to a waistband that is pointed in front, and very 
securely attached to the habit body in order to 
keep it well in its place. Withtshort habit skirts 
the English fashion of wearing cloth trowsers 
begins to be adopted. These fit closely above 
the foot, are well hollowed on the insteps, and 
are held in place by cloth straps. 

Hats are of glossy beaver, with half-high 
crowns, around which are entwined a grenadine 
veil with flowing ends, or a mask veil of lace 
with streamers of lace behind: prices range 
from $10 to $16. ‘The hair is arranged in a 
plain chatelaine of braids, or in three lengthwise 
puffs. Very young ladies with long, abundant 
hair wear two long braids tied with ribbon, and 
hanging at full length. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


The simplest toilettes are prettiest for children 
during the heated term. Piqués, white mus- 
lins, pale buff linen, and the pretty American 
percales, make up a suitable wardrobe for a 
child. Little girls of two years wear yoke slips, 
the fullness from the yoke being allowed to hang 
loose, instead of being confined by a sash. 
Buff linen suits, made with upper-skirt and 
jacket, are worn by girls of all ages, and cost 
from $7 to $15. At the gay watering-places the 
miniature women appear in the ball-room during 
the early hours of the evening dressed in imita- 
tion of their mothers and sisters. They wear 
slips of silk beneath elaborate over dresses of 
Valenciennes and muslin, or else the silk is 
flounced with pleatings of white organdy. 
Hoops are not worn. Two muslin skirts not 
very stiffly starched give all the size necessary. 

Strung coral jewelry is the prettiest for a child. 
A pretty necklace of seed coral, smoothly cut, 
but not round, costs from $10 to $18. For 
those who do not object to using French imita- 
tions there are coraline necklaces, a single strand 
of large beads of palest pink-coral tint, sold for 
$1 50. Diamonds on a child make one wonder 
what will satisfy the little creature when she is 
grown. Mothers who have the bad taste to put 
solitaire diamonds in their children’s ears should 
use the French ear-ring, that merely bores through 
the ear and is fastened at the back, but does not 
hang and draw down the lobe of the ear. 

High-necked and long-sleeved robes are made 
for infants even at this season, as the tender 
skin of a babe always requires some covering. 
Little piqué hoods, like those illustrated on an- 
other page, are sold for $350. A new protector 





for infants, called the Eureka, and water-proof, is 
cut like drawers, to conform to the child’s shape, 
and fastens with buttons instead of pins. 


SUMMER STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The frock-coat worn for semi-dress during the 
winter is adopted for dancing and for ceremoni- 
ous visits at the summer resorts. It is of blue, 
olive, or black cloth of light, fine quality, with a 
velvet collar of the same shade. ‘The lapels are 
wide, and roll low, and are finished at the edges 
with a tiny cord of silk. Two buttons at the 
waist fasten the coat. A button-hole is in the 
left lapel for a bouquet. ‘Tailors charge $65 
for such a coat. The vest is of the material of 
the coat, or else of white linen duck, to match 
the pantaloons. White fustian like heavy satin 
jean, but without gloss, is also used for vests. 
Pantaloons are easy-fitting, especially those of 
wash materials, 

Blue diagonal cloths are not so popular for 
promenade coats as they were last season, but 
are still in favor for negligé morning wear in 
the country. ‘The shape is the London jacket 
with very long waist and short skirt. ‘This coat, 
with a white duck vest and pantaloons, and a 
Dunstable straw hat of sailor shape, makes a 
pretty suit for a young gentleman. 

The suit most in favor for sea-side wear is of 
white flannel as fine as cloth, yet more soft and 
flexible. The sack-coat, vesf, and pantaloons 
are cut from one piece. The suit made to order 
costs $65. 

Grenadine neck-ties, either black, dark blue, 
o1 brown, are the choice of the season: price 

1 25. 


BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS. 


Sea-side suits of white flannel are made for 
boys of ten years and less. The handsomest 
have short belted blouses with blue velvet collars 
and cuffs, on which are embroidered white anch- 
ors or stars. Short knee-breeches with blue 
braid on the outer seams and three buttons at 
the knee. ‘This suit costs $15. White stock- 
ings striped around with blue are worn with 
sailor suits. ‘he sailor hat is of blue tarpaulin 
over a cork frame: price $250. Plainer suits 
of navy-blue flannel trimmed with white braid 
cost from $7 to $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Fichus of white tarlatan laid in many folds 
and trimmed with narrow pleatings are much 
worm in Paris with low-necked dresses. The 
gathered flounces on the dress skirt are then 
edged with pleatings of tarlatan. This is a frail 
trimming and the tarlatan will not wash, but it 
is inexpensive, and it costs less to have fresh 
new pleatings made than to pay a laundress for 
washing those of muslin. 

Black velvet enters largely into the toilettes of 
the summer. Here it is confined to trimmings 
and sashes, but in Paris it is used with a less spar- 
ing hand, the latest caprice being for a black vel- 
vet petticoat, worn beneath a casaque of Swiss 
muslin. Black velvet bows fasten the front of 
the casaque, and the voluminous sash is also of 
velvet. Suits of écru foulard are trimmed with 
six rows of wide black velvet. A pretty suit, just 
finished for a Long Branch belle, is of white silk 
pongee, made with two skirts and a basque. 
Around the lower skirt are three box-pleatings 
of black velvet ribbon, separated by narrow Chan- 
tilly lace. The upper skirt is draped with velvet 
bows. Lace and velvet on the basque. White 
chip hat, with black velvet brim and torsade, 
short tips of black and white ostrich, and a large 
crushed rose in front veiled by black lace. 

Another beautiful dress of turquoise-blue silk 
has a short skirt, with two flounces cut in Van- 
dykes around the lower edge, a tiny tassel pend- 
ent from each point. A pleating of Swiss mus- 
lin, edged with Valenciennes, is disclosed below 
the lowest flounce. ‘The upper skirt has a short 
apron front sloping away to form a court train for 
the evening. ‘Tapes on the inner side fasten it 
up to walking-dress length when desired. There 
are two waists, one low, and pointed back and 
front, the other high, with heart-shaped neck, 
postillion basque, and Maria Theresa sleeves. 

Blue and maroon toilettes, trimmed with white 
Bruges lace, are quoted from abroad. Havana 
brown and écru are also much used with maroon. 
This marron, as the French say, is not the color 
we call. maroon, but a browner shade, like the 
French chestnut. 


VARIETIES. 


Ruffs have had their day. Wide pleated mus- 
lin ruffs were always too conspicuous for the 
street, and are now being replaced, even in home 
toilettes, by small standing frills of lace, or else by 
linen collars, either plain or edged with Valen- 
ciennes. The shape is that previously mention- 
ed, with turned-over points in front and straight 
bands at the back. These require a colored 
neck-tie of ribbon, grenadine, or China crape, 
over a yard long, as it must be passed around 
the collar and tied in front. Soft fine ties of 
netted silk or of grenadine cost from 85 cents to 
$1 25 each. 

More simple styles of dressing the hair prevail 
during the warm weather. For morning, at 
the summer hotels, misses, young ladies, and 
even young married ladies, arrange their hair in 
two long braids, each of three tresses, and let it 
hang down behind, in school-girl fashion. Some- 
times only one braid, like a Chinaman’s, hangs 
from the back. The front is crimped and held 
back by a ribbon tied on top. The braids may 
be made to look more luxurious by being crimped 
the night before, and the thick ends left hanging 
with studied carelessness, and not tied by ribbons. 
The hair must be very long to look well in hang- 
ing braids, but need not be very thick, as it can 
be braided over switches. The ends must then 
be carefully tied with ribbon. Later in the day 
the braids are looped up in chatelaine style and 





fastened with jet pins. For evening, puffs, braids, 
and waterfall curls are worn, but there is a great- 
er attempt to conceal false hair than formerly, 
and an evident tendency to display the natural 
contour of the head. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEeNn; VirFoLeT; and Sister; and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and WILLIAM 
R. Bowne. 








PERSONAL, 


Mr. THURLOW WEED occasionally gives to the 
public a chapter in advance from his great auto- 
biographical work, upon which he has for many 
years been engaged, but which is understood not 
to have been completed beyond the year 1828. 
If Mr. W. lives to finish the work, which is ar- 
dently desired by the political, literary, and so- 
cial world, it will be the most notable produc- 
tion of its kind that has been written by an 
American. Indeed, we incline to the opinion 
that for breadth of range and universality of in- 
terest it will rank among the first autobiogra- 
phies ever published. 

—The Rev. Mr. ORMESTON, a clergyman of 
high rank in Hamilton, Canada West, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Collegiate Reformed Church, 
in this city, with salary and perquisites equal to 
$7500 per annum. 

—The Chevalier DE Looser, for some twenty 
years past Austrian Consul-General in this city, 
fell dead in Thirteenth Street, near Sixth Ave- 
nue, on the 21st of July. Mr. De Loosry was a 
very accomplished man, and a model of courtesy 
in official as well as in social life. He enjoyed, 
in a ve _ degree, the confidence of his gov- 
ernment, Hespokeand wroteseveral languages, 
and was the author of several works of merit. 
Seldom has any European consulate in this city 
been more admirably filled than was the Austrian 
by the Chevalier DE Loosgy. 

—Could any thing in the world be more irre- 
sistibly droll than the following extract from a 
little note written by Dickens to a friend, who 
had been consulting him the day before about 
the purchase of some old furniture? ‘ There is 
a chair (without a bottom) at a shop near the 
office, which I think would suit you. It can not 
stand of itself, but will almost seat somebody, 
if you put it in a corner, and prop one leg up 
with two wedges and cut another leg off. The 
proprietor asks £20, but says he admires litera- 
ture, and would take £18. He is of republican 

rinciples, and I think would take £17 19s. 6d. 
rom a cousin. Shall I secure the prize? It is 
very ugly and wormy; and it is related, but 
without proof, that on one occasion WasHING- 
TON declined to sit down in it.” 

—The “short” of the matter is simply this: 
There is shortly to arrive in Paris a dwarf, aged 
about fifty years, having a beard reaching to his 
feet and a perfectly bald head. (What a funny 
locking little thing it must be!) He has a for- 
tune of $400,000, which he is willing to ‘‘ go 
halves”’ with with any young girl about twenty 
years old, who is-good-tempered and pretty. 

—What a curiots “personal” this is, publish- 
ed in a recent number of the Paris Figaro: ‘‘In 
1847 Lovd Clarendon, just deceased, received 
the visit of an exiled prince. ‘ My lord,’ said 
his visitor, ‘I come straight to the point: I am 
in want of £20,000, which I will return to you 
if the dream of my life becomes realized.’ is 
lordship, without replying a word, gave the 
prince a letter to his banker. Three years later, 
the dream being realized, the borrower told the 
noble lord that the sum was at his disposal, add- 
ing, with a laugh, ‘Astotheinterest— ‘ That,’ 
the English peer answered, ‘ we will talk of here- 
after.’ In 1860 it was paid, at Lord Clarendon’s 
request, and consisted of a treaty of commerce 
between France and England.” 

—THEODORE STEINWAY, Of the firm of Steinway 
& Sons, our eminent piano manufacturers, has 
been in Europe for about twelve months recuper- 
ating his health, which has been affected by ex- 
cessive devotion to business. Foreign papers 
announce that he was one of the members of the 
International Exhibition at Cassel, and had the 
honor of being invited to a state dinner given by 
King Witu14M of Prussia, when his Majesty ex- 
pressed great pleasure at meeting our well-known 
townsman, whose pianos he remembered having 
heard and admired while visiting the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1867. Wut11am STEInway, the sen- 
ior member of the firm, and president of the Lie- 
derkranz, is one of the most ardent supporters 
of Prussia in the present war. 

—Two of England’s most advanced scientists, 
Professors Huxtey and TYNDALL, are said to 
contemplate a visit to the United States next 
year, with a view to lecturing in the principal 
cities. 

—Mr. FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, the new- 
ly appointed Minister to England, is said to have 
accepted the position with reluctance. He has 
large business interests that must seriously suffer 
from prolonged absence abroad. The manage- 
ment of his estate, estimated to be worth two 
millions of dollars, is sufficient to occupy his con- 
stant attention ; added to which the care of his 
young family of three sons and three daughters 
strongly tempted him not to go abroad. Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN was graduated at Rutger’s Col- 
lege with high honors, and at the age of twenty- 
three married a daughter of GEORGE GRISWOLD, 
an eminent merchant of this city. 

—Thememory of @HESTER ADAMS Will “spring 
upand blossom” in Hartford,Connecticut, where, 
——_ his beneficence, Trinity College and the 
Hospital in Hartford are to receive forty thou- 
sand dollars each. 

—A daughter of Mr. LorRILLARD SPENcER, of 
this city, has just been married to ViremNio 
CENcI, of Vicavaro, a descendant of the old Ro- 
man house of CENCcI, which shows what com- 
mon cencible fellows the Cencis are, to pick out 
the Americans. 

—Now that the European world is ablaze, in 
consequence of the attempt on the part of some- 
body to put a Prussian prince on the Spanish 
throne, it may be interesting to know what sort 
of youth the Prince of Asturias is, in whose fa- 
vor Queen ISABELLA abdicated. He is the old- 
est son of that ex-Queen, was born in Novém- 
ber, 1857, and is, consequently, about thirteen 
years old. He is a stupid, languid-looking boy, 
with a very long nose; is generally dressed in a 
costume most unbecoming to him; can read, 
but writes most clumsily and unorthographical- 
ly. His favorite occupation is training a little 














Shetland pony, with which he spends daily six 
or seven hours. He speaks Spanish very slowly, 
and with the peculiar Castilian accent. French 
he speaks less fluently, but better than most 
Spaniards do. People who know him assert 
that, in case he should ever ascend the Spanish 
throne, he would be a meaner man than his 
grandfather, FeErprnanpd VII. 

—On the 16th of June Pope PrusIX. celebrated 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of his elevation:to 
the papal see, and entered the twenty-fifth—the 

ear of St. PETER, according to tradition. Only 

our popes have lived twenty-four years. Ifthe 
present Pope lives out the year he will be the 
only one who has lived out that long term of 
office. SyLvesTER I., elected a.p. 312, died A.D. 
835, was Pope twenty-four years eleven months. 
ApriAN I., elected 771; Prius VI., elected 1774; 
and Pius VII., elected 1799—each held the pon- 
tificate over twenty-four but less than twenty- 
five years. It remains to be seen whether he 
who has, within his headship of the Church of 
Rome, lived to promulgate the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception and Papal Infallibility will 
have the still more remarkable fortune of bein 
the only Pope who has reached the twenty-sixth 
year of his pontificate. 

—M. Roger, the well-known tenor of the 
Grand Opera at Paris, has an American pupil, 
whose career as a songstress he predicts wil be 
unusually brilliant. Her name is Mackie; and, 
besides extraordinary musical talents, she has 
youth and great beauty. Other eminent mu- 
sical folk, professional and amateur, indorse M. 
RoGeEr’s opinion. 

—DIckKeEns lived longer than many of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. SHAKSPEARE died at 
53; Byron, at 37; THACKERAY, at 52; Burns, 
at 37. Macauay died at 59, one year older than 
DICKENS. 

—The Princess ALICE, Queen VicToria’s third 
child, now twenty-seven years old, and married 
in 1862 to Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, is 
very popular in Darmstadt, owing to her ener- 
getic opposition to the Ultramontane tendencies 
of the Hessian Court. She has frequent inter- 
views with Herr Stravss, the celebrated author 
of the “‘ Life of Jesus.’? He has just dedicated 
to her his last work, on VOLTAIRE, which, he 
says, was written at her wish. He had read it to 
her chapter by chapter, and she had listened with 
friendly approval. A number of charitable es- 
tablishments, from which all clerical influence is 
excluded, owe their existence to her; among 
them, a society for training sick-nurses. 

—The editor of the Louisville Journal mentions 
having received for publication a letter from an 
Indiana statesman, in which the writer says: “I 
sumtimes miss-spell a word, and its posible I 
have spelt sicafant rong.”’ 

—It has been intimated that Wmtt1am CULLEN 
Bryant is preparing a volume of his recollec- 
tions, to be published after his decease. 

—Captain R. B. Fores, of Boston, has under- 
taken to raise $10,000 for the three young chil- 
dren of the heroic Captain WiLutAMs, of the 
Oneida, who were dependent entirely upon his 
salary for their education and maintenance. 
Over $6000 has already been subscribed. 

—The Spanish Minister at Washington, Sefior 
RoBERTS, is soon to be married to a Cuban lady, 
Miss AniTo TerRy. She is clever and accom- 
plished, and some of these days may come into 
possession of large numbers of Spanish dollars. 

—THEODORE Pryor, a son of General RoGER 
A. Pryor, of this city, has taken higher honors 
at Princeton than have been won by any prior 

raduate since Agron BurR. General Pryor 
& old newspaper man) is himself a fine scholar, 
and a writer of great brilliancy and force. 

—The young Prince Imperial has the, inten- 
tion to become a journalist. He proposes to 
do a little Journal des Tuileries, and to have as 
sub-editors young EsPInassE, BoURGOING, and 
ConnEAU, playmates of the Prince. Aggregate 
circulation to be thirty copies. ‘No reporters 
admitted.’’ No advertisements. 

—The author of those highly colored works, 
“Quida” and ‘* Puck,’’ is a Miss LA RAMEE—A 
lady whose father was a Frenele officer. She 
lives with her mother at one of the large hotels 
in London, and frequently gives parties there. 
She is neither young nor is she favored by na: 
ture with the physical advantages which she 
lavishes on her heroines.—The author of ‘‘ Red 
as a Rose is She,” etc., is also a lady—a Miss 
BROUGHTON. 

—GERRIT SMITH, of Peterborough, has recently 
purchased the only tavern in the village, in order 
to rid the community of the influence of the bar- 
room. This latter apartment has been converted 
into a reading-room, which G. 8. keeps supplied 
at his own expense. It has become a place of 
pleasant resort. At a little distance from the 
hotel, in a couple of snug cottages standing side 
by side, each with its garden in front, live two 
sunny-faced women, silver-haired, wrinkled, and 
old. ‘Aunt Betsey” and “Aunt Laura,” as 
they are affectionately called, one of whom was 
housekeeper in GERRIT SMITH’s family for more 
than forty years, and the other the nurse to all 
his children. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the tender care on one side, the loyalty and 
reverent love on the other. As the fresh papers 
arrive Mr. 8. takes away the old ones and leaves 
them en Aunt BEetsEy’s table, and after that cld 
goody has looked them over they are distributed 

o certain deserving folk in the village. The lady 
who gives this information adds: ‘I have visited 
many houses, been an inmate of many homes, 
but never before one like this. One breathing 
the affluence of wealth without a touch of its 
insolence, characterized by refinement and the 
highest culture, yet free from all the imperti- 
nence of display. Plainness of attire, simplicity 
of manner, absolute sincerity, and an all-pervad- 
ing spirit of love, characterize the family and 
give tone to the home—a home free from press 
and hurry and confusion, where differences of 


‘opinion are expressed without irritation, where 


the individual is respected, where the younger 
members of the family are reverent and the older 
ones considerate, where all are mindful of the 
interests of each, and each is thoughtful for all. 
A home where, after almost fifty years of wedded 
life, husband and wife are still lovers, still mind- 
ful of the eoe amenities, the loving observ- 
ances, that made beautiful the honey-moon. 
This large-hearted man does not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to the gentle, lov- 
ing woman who through all the best years of 
his life has walked beside him, who has filled 
those years with a fragrance of a nature singu- 
larly sweet and unselfish, who has been a con- 
stant incentive to noble living, a perpetual re- 
minder of the claims of humanity.’ 














[Aveust 13, 1870. 











of an inch wide stitch- 
edon. Bind the front 
edge of the right front 
with. linen cambric 
three-quarters of an 
inch wide. Cut the 
chemisette from Figs. 
63 and 64 of No. 
XXIX., Supplement. 
The inserted bosom 
‘extends from the neck 
to the straight line on 
Fig. 68. The cuff is 
made of Swiss muslin, 
tucked linen cambric, 
and pleating, in the 
manner shown by the 
illustration. 





















CoLiar witH Nansook CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern, Sesign, and description sec 


Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 63-66, 


Piqué Cap for Child under 6 
: Months old, Figs. 1 and 2. 


bands. 
Suppl. ; 


cut 
straight 





Fig. 1.—Piqué Cap For 
CHILD UNDER 6 Montus 


OLD.-——ERONT. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs. 49 and 50. 


the front edge of the foundation, and 
bend it as shown by the illustration, so 
that at the sides the strip lies on the 
foundation; sew it fast there; the mid- 
dle part of the strip must project as a 
visor. ‘Trim the back edge of the foun- 
dation with a strip of embroidery nearly 
an inch wide, laid in flat pleats. Final- 
ly, set on a rosette made of box-pleated 
strips of piqué trimmed with narrow em- 














igs. 51 an 


Tis. chemisette is of Swiss muslin, with an inserted 
bosom of fine tucked linen cambric, with diagonal rows of 


linen one-fifth of an inch wide; cover the seam made by 
setting this on with a bias strip of linen cambric a quarter 


Cottar FoR Pompapour Waist. 
For 


‘ern and description see 
upplement, No. 
Figs. 67 


Tuis cap is of white corded piqué, and is 
trimmed with a rosette and leaf-shaped ends 
of the material, and with embroidered batiste 
Cut of 
iqué on the 


outside of this 
set a square 
piece of piqué 
from the 
lines 
of Fig. 49, and 
cover the edges 


e edges of the foundation 
in pleats according to Fig. 
49, and bind it with muslin. 
Cut a piece of piqué thirty- 
four inches long and two 
inches wide, turn down the 
edges of the sides on the 
wrong side a quarter of an 
inch, and stitch them over a 
piece of bonnet wire, on one 
side inserting acord. Gather 
the strip by means of the 
cord and wire till it corre- 
sponds in length to the width 
of the foundation, sew it to 









XVIL., 
and 68, 







SLEEVE FoR COLLAR 


witH Pompapour Waist. 
For description see Supplement, No. XXVII. 

















Prquvé Rounp Har ror Boy UNDER 
2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and (ates see ~~ lement, No. XX., 


For pattern and deaetigtion see Supple- 
; ment, No. XY, eg 








EMBROIDERED LINEN 





Curr For CoLLAR 
FoR HEART-SHAPED 


Pique Hoop For GirL 
UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. V., 

gs. 19 and 20. 





Cortar For Square Waist. 





Curr FOR 
Mos.in, Lace, 
AND VELVET 

CoLiaR. 


For description 
see Supplement. 


ISETTE, 


Swiss Musi, Lace, anp 
Vetvet CoLiar. . 


For pattern and description see Su 
fiement, No. <x, Fig. 75. e 


CHEMISETTE WITH FRAISE ror HEART- 
SHAPED DRESSES. . . 


For description see Supplement. 





Linen CoLyar witH Em- 


broidered edging and several leaf-shaped ends, which are 
cut from Fig. 50, Supplement. On the inside of the front 
set a narrow tulle ruche, and furnish the ends with white 
silk strings. 


Piqué Round Hat for Boy under 2 Years old. 


To make this hat cut the crown of white corded piqué 
from Fig. 51, Supplement: work the given design with 
white soutache, line the crown with muslin, and arrange it 
in pleats, bringing X Cn @. For the rim cut of stiff lace 


Fig. 1.—Piqué: Hoop with Revers ror Girt 
UNDER 1 YEAR OLD.—FRont. 


For pattern and (ore see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 16-18, 


EMBROIDERED Linen CoLiar. 
For _—_ design, and description 
see upplement, 0. XIIL, Fig. 32, 


Corr ror Swiss / 
Moustiin Cuem- j 


For pattern and jm 
, ment, No. XXV. 








Curr ror Em- 
BROIDERED LINEN 


Waist. BROIDERED REVERS. CoLuarR. 

For pattern and descrip- Torpaim, design, and de- For pattern, desi 
tion see Supplement, scription see Supplement, description see 

No. XXIIL, Fig. 57. No. XXIV., Figs. 58-61. ment, No. XIIL, 


laid double 


edge. Sew 


7, 


-— 
a 
a 
7 











SLEEVE FoR COLLAR 
wiTH SQuaRE WAIST. 


ion see Supple- 
» Fig. 62. 


Revers CoLtuak For HEART- 


of this piece CoLLaR. SHAPED WAIST. 
with embroid- or pattern, design, and de- For pattern, design, and description 
ered edging scription see Supplement, see Supplemen No. XXVIIL, 
half an inch No, XXIX., Figs. 71-74. Figs, 69 and 70. 

} wide. Arrange 
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Swiss Musiin CHEMISETTE FOR 
Square Waist. 


broidered edging. Cut the crown 
of corded piqué and fine muslin 
lining from Fig. 53, Supplement. 
For the rim cut a piece of piqué 
thirty-two inches long and five 


half of its width, and sew a piece 
of bonnet wire thirty-one inches 


Four-fifths of an inch from this 
wire sew in another piece twenty- 
seven inches and a half long, by 


one piece from Fig. 52, sew the ends to- 


gether, form the pleats designated on Fig. 52, furnish 
the outer rim with bonnet wire, and cover it on the out- 
side and under side with piqué; this cover must lie in a 
fold at the outer edge, and be laid in pleats at the inner 


the rim to the crown according to the corre- 


sponding figures, and cover the raw edges of the crown 
on the outside of the hat with a strip of piqué an inch 


wide embroidered 
with soutache. On 
the front of the 
hat set two fan- 
like pieces made 
of double piqué 
pleated, and loops 
and ends of woven 
pleating. The fan- 
shaped pieces 
cover the seam 
made by setting on 
four leaves, which 
are edged with ser- 
pentine braid and 
embroidered with 
soutache. ~The in- 


idl 


side of the hat is 





CoLuarR FOR HEART-SHAPED WAIST. 
‘For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No. XxiIL, Fig. 56, al . 


lined with Swiss muslin, and a piece of white 
elastic is sewed to the crown. | 


Piqué Round Hat for Girl from 
1 to 8 Years old. 
THE trimming of this hat consists of a ruche 


made of a strip of organdy an inch and a half 


wide, edged on 
each side with em- 
broidered edging a 
quarter of an inch 
wide; the ruche is 
box-pleated half an 
inch from one 
lengthwise edge. 
The seam made by 
setting on the ruche 
is covered with a 
piping of corded 
piqué. At the back 
of the hat is a bow 
made of organdy 
trimmed with em- 


lay it together to 





Fig. 2.—Piqur Cap For 
CHILD UNDER 6 MontTHS 
OLD. —Back. 


r long in the fold. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
ch the rim is gath. No. XIX., Figs. 49 and 50, 
ge the double mate- 


own in pleats, bringing X on @; sew bonnet 


wire to the edge, and bind it with muslin; sew the ends of 


Fig. 2.—Piqué Hoop 
witH REVERS FoR GIRL 
UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 


Back. 


For pattern and description 
see Payplerens, No. IV., 
igs. 16-18, 


the rim together, and join the crown to 
the rim, in doing which arrange the in- 
ner edge of the rim in pleats. Trim the 
hat with the ruche, and furnish it with a 
white elastic band. 


Piqué Jacket for Girl from 5 to 7 
Years old. 


Tuis jacket is of white corded piqué, 
and is trimmed with piqué edging and 



















Pique Rounp Hat For GIRL FROM 
1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see — No. XXL, 
ig. 53. 
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white soutache embroidery. White piqué buttons and button- “7 : creatures, even at that early stage of their existence, enter upon 
holes close the jacket, Cut the jacket of corded piqué from 5 the stagnation which settles like a stultifying load cn so many, 
Figs. 38-41, Supplement, and sew it together according to the alas! of our countrymen, in whose monotonous life no light from 
: corresponding figures. Face the fronts with strips of piqué the region of the imagination breaks on the daily routine of toil. 

é two inches and a half wide’ at the lower end, which gradually The other children suffer because they have too many things to 

grow wider until they project.three-quarters of an inch beyond distract them, so that their imaginations find no ground to rest 
the line given on Fig. 38. Lay each front in a fold along this , » and build upon. In their cradles they have a foretaste of the dis- 
line so y to form revers. oll the collar along the line given ¥ tracting whirl and hurry of the busy world of which they are prob- 
on Fig. 40. 


ably destined to know so much. 
Piqué Dress for Girl from 1 to 3 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 






































What a happy thing for some nurseries were a kind of fairy to 
come and sweep off half the contents of the toy drawers, and, at 
the same time, bar all possibility of replenishing them! Imagine 
the result of such a fairy visit to some of those elaborate dolls’ 
houses, which, present to 
the little ones replete with 
every thing imaginable, are 
admired, rejoiced over, ar- 
ranged, and rearranged for 
a week—then forgotten, left 
in dust and disorder! Once 
cleared irretrievably of all 
but a few necessaries of doll- 
life, we should soon see most 
fertile resources of the imag- 
ination, the most unlikely 
things metamorphosed by the 
young into suitable doll prop- 
erty, and the real pleasure of 


Tue trimming of this dress consists of ruffles of corded piqué, 
woven. pleating four- 
fifths of an inch wide, 
and white soutache em- 
broidery. The neck and 
edges of the sleeves are 
trimmed with embroid- 
ered edging half an inch 
wide. To make the 
dress cut for the front 
of the skirt one piece 
from Fig. 44, Supple- 
ment, of corded piqué ; 
cut the side pieces from 
Fig. 45; for the back 
breadth take a piece of 


piqué thirty-one inches i \, 


“Tare 


\\ 





On aie’ t \ \ », the toy for the first time real- 
wide. On the bottom } N N sae ized. How should 
of the skirt set A : [Ws NS \ ’ < a child derive the 
a gathered ruffle . ANN Fe ’ CurLp’s Piqué Bac wit Pornt Russe 


EMBROIDERY. 


made of a strip of For pattern and design see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 28. 


piqué five inches 
wide, cut on the 
bias, and cover 
the seam made 
by setting on the 
ruffle with woven 


NO ge ESN 
ASYMMTAS SA 


same amount of hap- 
piness from a hand- 
some whip, orna- 
mented and carved 
already, as he would 
from a whip whose 
handle he had him- 





\ \ BY WS self sought in the 
pleating; above i : hedges, and then cut, 
this set the re- Fig. 1.—Piqué Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—PiquEé Dress ror Girt FROM notched, scraped, or 
maining trim- 1 to 8 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 1 to 3 Years orp.—Back. otherwise adorned in 
ming, as shown For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Digs. 44-48. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 44-48, imitation of the sil- 


by the illustration. On 
each side of the front ar- 
range the top of the skirt 
in three: box-pleats as far 


ver-mounted or  ivory- 
carved whips of his elders ? 
That the stout stick, rep- 





hee fete WH 


—T ae! | 


as the slit. Cut'the waist 
of piqué from Figs. 46 and 
48, Supplement, and trim 
. it as shown by thg illus- 





wm SLAY 
a rae 





iv his father's « i i I, () ae 
eee ol “which he wal \ ie a fy , 
bears but distant resem- / ii ae 





blance to that animal mat- 





; z ¢ ters not—it has far more Mal | Pat Kis l ‘My ry a ‘ 

tration. ‘ ‘ than the toy - shop Sper AR Whe \ ‘Gn | ae at tS, 

139 White Pique JacKEeT For GIRL which is of the wrong col- | S| TSM P ¥ : hyyutt NARNIA ~y 

Child’s oe Bag FRoM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. or; his horse is of any col- fj | | i | | H ae | | \ HA x l| i| 

Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED FLOUNCE FOR BuFF with Point USSE For pattern see Suppl., No, XVI, Figs, 38-41. or he wills, and he can Cal mies 
Linen WaLxine Dress.—[{See Figs. 1 and 2.] Embroidery. ter him over every prairie EmBroripERep Borper ror Nra@uicié Pocket. 





Tus bag is of white 


















corded piqué; theembroid- 
ery is worked with very 
fine silk in point Russe, 
half-polka, and button-hole 
stitch. ‘To make the bag 
cut two pieces from Fig. 
28, Supplement, and work 
the design on the front of 
the bag; then line each 
part with fine muslin, sew 
the parts together all 
around, excepting at the 















and desert of earth or fairy- 
land. 

The toy-shops, with 
their ingenious devices for 
quenching the sparks of 
imagination in our chil- 
dren, bring me back, with 
a sense of refreshment, to 
a nursery I once heard of, 
where the one great play- 
thing was sand, which the 
wise mother had let her 
children bring by bagfuls 


[See Page 525.] 
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Trim it around could doubt that it 
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illustration; the those elaborate 
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Ware Piqvé Dress with 
Burr Linen TRIMMING FOR \ 
Girt From 3 To 5 SS ' 
4 \ . SSSS& YEARS OLD. \\\ ‘AA \ A 
Hit \ \ S For pattern and descrip- \\\\\ \ \ 
| /fa ai i \N\ \ las S : tion see Supplement, AVY \"\ 
Wal ff] . No, VI., Figs, 21-25. \ \\\ 
i} | \ dada ad 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Linen Watkine Dress WITH 
EmBrompery.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVII., Figs. 42 and 43. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Lines Watkine Dress witH 
Em BROIDERY.—FROnNT. 


For pattern and ag ay see Supplement, 
No. XVIL., Figs. 42 and 43, 





tened to a belt. The bag may also 
be made with a flap, which forms the 
upper half of the butterfly; the flap 
must’ be cut in one piece with the 
back; the line marked a and 3 in the 
illustration forms the under edge of 
the flap. The front half of the pocket 
must reach to the upper edge of Fig. 
28, but the embroidery must only be 
worked to the line a and 5. 


truly described as ‘‘ not playthings—unless 
the children can break them up, and make 
real toys of the bits.” Toys, that is, which 
set no bounds to the imagination, by any 
too definitely marked assertion of what 
they are meant to be. It is thus that toys 
seemingly most inadequate will so ade- 
quately satisfy a child’s mind. 

We find men and women to be indiffer- 
ent to those pursuits in which they make 
no progress in the interests which they have 
at heart, find none of the knowledge they 
are seeking, gain no new power; in earlier 
years they took no interest in lessons in 
which they did not feel themselves ad- 
vancing step by step, and their faculties 
were left dormant ; and so, in their childish 
days also, they cared not for toys which 
called forth no new power, awoke no dor- 
mant faculties. 

Is not the test of the value of a child’s 
toy the amount of constructive or imagin- 
ative exercise which it calls forth? A test 
which may possibly apply also to the toys 
of their elders, 





THE RATIONALE OF 
TOYS. 


OF pity has often been excited 
for poor children in poor-houses 
who have no toys at all; might it not 
be also sometimes reasonably called 
forth for those children whose toys are 
too many and too good? The poor- 
house children suffer because they 
have no material whereon to exercise 
R their imaginations; the poor little 


Fig. 1.—Burr Liven Watxine Dress wita 
EMBROIDERY.—BAcK. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Suppl 
No, XIV., Figs. 34 and 35. No. XIV., Figs, 34 and oe lement, 


Fig. 2.—Burr Linen Watxine Dress with 
EMBROIDERY.—F RONT. 
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3 HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Avevust 13, 1870, 








MR. DANIEL MURRAY. 


HAT was the name on the card. 
‘* Did you say I was out, Ellen ?” I asked 
of the Irish handmaiden. 

‘*Shure and I did, miss. You told me your- 
self you were out.” 

Yes; to all but a tall, gray-haired gentleman 
named Halifax.” 

‘¢¢ And faith, Sir, she’s out,’ I says to ivery 
one of them.” 

**'To Mr. Halifax too?” 

**No sich a person as the likes of him came.” 

*« What sort of logking man was the one who 
left this card ?” 

“I didn’t notice him at all, at all; only he 
said his business was werry particlar.” 

** Mr. Daniel Murray’s was ?” 

“That same, shure.” 

«It’s strange, Ellen, he should say he had 
particular business with me, as I not only am not 
acquainted with him, but I never even heard his 
name before in my life.” 

* Ain’t you mistook, miss ?” 

Ellen took the deepest interest in the family, 
and was, therefore, a privileged character. 

‘No; I never heard his name before. How 
strange he should call the very hour that I’m ex- 
pecting Mr. Halifax! And it’s strange, too, that 
he don’t keep his vg Serrengae He’s usually so 

unctual, and fis business was particular—at 
east mine was with him, which is a distinction 
with a difference. If it were the other way, I 
dare say Mr. Halifax wouldn’t have forgotten 
that I named Tuesday, the 17th day of March, 
Anno Domini 1868, for our interview. But,” I 
continued, working myself into a temper, ‘‘ he is 
the most absent-minded old man I ever heard of.” 

‘* Faith an’ he is,” interrupted the horny-hand- 
ed daughter oftheshamrock. ‘‘ Didn’t he empty 
his snuff-box into the tea-pot when he wint to 
thraw the tea, and thin fill up the snuff-box wid 
the ground coffee? And didn’t he—” 

“Ellen!” I exclaimed, sharply, ‘‘ what time 
is it?” 

‘* Gone half past six.” 

*“*What! Half past six! and I’ve to give a 
lesson at seven, precisely, at the other end of the 
village! Here have [ been waiting an hour and 
a half for Mr. Halifax, and giving myself no time 
to get to Miss Della’s. I do wish people would 
have some consideration for other people, and 
not make them lose their time in this manner!” 
And patience, too, I might have added; for I 
was thoroughly out of temper at Mr. Halifax’s 
non-appearance ; for be it known at once that I 
am not like the modern novel heroine, bearing 
all slights and troubles with the sweetness of a 
winged angel. 

Angels having nothing to do but fly about can 
afford to be amiable. Having no wings to bear 
me through space, how was I to be at Miss Del- 
la’s at seven o'clock, having waited so long for that 
Mr. Halifax? I wished him in his namesake 
of a town more than once. 

**Ellen!” I cried. I was in a very bad tem- 
per, and invested the girl’s name with such bit- 
terness that she looked up and scowled silent- 
ly. ‘‘Ellen!” I reiterated, sternly, ‘‘I promised 
Miss Hammond to sit up with her grandmother 
to-night, as she’s fairly tired out with watching, 
so I shall not be at home until to-morrow ; but 
if that Mr. Halifax should come at any reason- 
able hour of the twenty-four, send him over there 
at once, as it is most important I should see him 
without delay.” 

‘* Tf he should come early in the morning—” 

‘*No matter. Send him over.” With that I 
left the house, with that peculiar motion known 
to ladies as ‘‘ flouncing out ;” and I am free to 
confess that such was my state of disappointment 
and consequent ill-humor, that I quite lost sight 
of the gratitude I owed Mr. Halifax, whether he 
kept his engagement or not. 

Mr. Halifax was an old gentleman, like my- 
self, who had seen better days—that is, he was a 
gentleman and I was a young lady, and we had 
both seen better days; but his were so much 
more remote than mine that he had ceased pin- 
ing about them, whereas I hadn’t. 

Well, in those days, when my father was alive 
and supposed to be wealthy, Mr. Halifax taught 
brother Tom the classics, and me French and 
the piano. 

Altogether, he inducted me into that erudition 
which nowadays enabled me not only to support 
myself, but my mother and two little sisters. 

Mr. Halifax took a deep interest in my ‘‘ca- 
reer,” as he called it. He possessed great influ- 
ence in the village, and had solid friends even in 
**the great city.” By-the-by, our little Clements- 
ville was only half an hour's ride in the cars from 
New York. 

Mr. Halifax was acquainted with a very 
wealthy family there who were going to Europe. 
Their only daughter had long been an invalid; 
in consequence, her education was sadly deficient; 
but, now that she was able to study, they determ- 
ined to lose no time. ‘They preferred an Amer- 
ican governess. Mr. Halifax warmly recom- 
mended me. Negotiations had been pending 
some time when he wrote from New York, say- 
ing that he would run down to Clementsville 
and give me the final answer on Tuesday. 

This was the reason I was so anxious to see 
him, and vexed that he did not keep his ap- 
pointment. 

How I longed to obtain that situation! I 
was sO worn out with unremunerative teaching 
in a poor village, and the struggle for life, from 
day to day, was so severe! Do all I could, 
I could hardly earn enough to keep ‘‘ the wolf 
from the door.” Miss Snedder, our village au- 
thoress, thought our reverses very romantic, and 
came to me for particulars, that she ‘‘ might 
weave them into a novel.” ‘‘ Lovely story!” 
she said it would make. Father in affluent cir- 

cumstances, dies suddenly totally penniless— 
family entirely unprovided for—eldest boy goes 





into the world with nothing but his good right 
arm—eldest sister remains at home teaching. 
Had I no love-story on one hand, no persecution 
on the other, to complete the charming picture ? 

I didn’t take so kindly to reverses as Miss 
Snedder did for me. 

I do not think I had recovered the *‘ tone” 
of my temper even when, the = lessons over, 
I sat down to a cup of tea sweet Clara 
Hammond. [I felt truly grateful when she told 
me that her grandmother was so much better 
that I needn’t sit up with her; and saying cross- 
ly to myself, that after tramping through the 
mud and March wind all day, hearing children 
jangle on the piano—invariably thumping the 
wrong notes—it was quite enough to bear with- 
out sitting up all night with people’s grand-mo- 
thers—not that if she chose to be sick it was 
any business of mine, except on this particular 
occasion. 

I was a little more amiable the next morning 
when we sat down to breakfast; not much 
though, for I didn’t affect that youhg cousin of 
hers from New York, on a visit, as he facetious- 
ly called it, to his ‘‘ country cousins.” He was 
a conceited little fop, altogether too fond of a 
practical joke—even I did not escape him; but 
the end will tell! 

Just as we were in the middle of breakfast, 
who should come blundering in but Mr. Hali- 
fax! At last! 

Clara screamed and ran away because she 
hadn't her new waterfall on—as if old Mr. Hali- 
fax would have noticed if she had any thing on 
ot not! That Charlie Ranter was not to be 


_= 


routed in confusion by any one, but went on - 


coolly eating his breakfast, and so the whole 
matter of the engagement had to be discussed 
before him. 

Mr. Halifax told me that the Entwisle family 
had consented to my unusually high terms in 
consideration of my having to support my mo- 


| ther and two little sisters, as well as myself. 


I was so overjoyed that I actually sprang up 
and kissed that dear good kind old Mr. Halifax, 
thereby covering him with confusion. Yes, and 
in my thankfulness I could almost have done the 
same by that mischievous little ape, Charlie. 

I was to leave for New York immediately, al- 
— the Entwisles were not going to sail till 
July. 

** But,” said I, after calming down a little, 
‘*why didn’t you call on me yesterday, as you 
promised? I was so disappointed!” 

“*T did call,” he replied. 

‘You did! Why, I waited an hour and a 
half, and you didn’t come. What time did you 
call ?” 

‘* Exactly at five o’clock.” 

**Tmpossible !” 

**T assure you I did, and in proof I left a 
card.” 

‘« The servant was positive only one gentleman 
called. He left a card—I’ve got it in my pocket 
now,” I said, pulling it out and handing it to 
him. ‘ You say you left a card—was it your 
own, or somebody else’s ?” } 

Mr. Halifax scratched his head as he read the 
card aloud : 

‘Mr. Daniel Murray!” 

That Charlie Ranter looked up in surprise, 
and echoed : 

“Daniel Murray!” 

*‘Let me see,” continued Mr. Halifax. 
**Somebody_ gave it to me in New York, and I 
must have put it into my card-case by mistake, 
and, without looking at it. have given it to the 
girl yesterday, when sue said you were not at 
home. But who could have given it tome? I 
recall the name, but not where I met the gentle- 
man.” 

‘Perhaps at the Entwisles’,” said Charlie 
Ranter. 

**So it was! so it was! How Strange I should 
forget, and that you, knowing nothing of the cir- 
cumstances, should make a suggestion which re- 
minds me of every thing! Ah! the rising gen- 
eration are sagacious, after all! Mr. Daniel 
Murray is a young gentleman I met at the En- 
twisles’. He was a learned and affable young 
man. We had a long and erudite conversation, 
and he gave me his card so I should be sure and 
remember him.” 

‘*Which you didn’t,” interposed that Charlie. 

I could not ‘help laughing as I said, ‘‘ He lit- 
tle thought what use you would make of his 
name. I puzzled my brains to think who Mr. 
Daniel Murray was and where I’d met him, and 
what his particular business was with me, and 
why you didn’t come. Of course it never en- 
tered my head that you had left the wrong card. 
Mr. Daniel Murray! I was sure I had never 
heard the name before. I wonder what he would 
say if he knew that you had made him call on a 
strange lady! I wonder if he’d laugh to be 
mixed up in such a funny mistake!” 

‘*No doubt,” answered Mr. Halifax, joining 
in the laugh against himself. ‘*He seemed a 
very good-natured man.” 


“cc Ve : ” 

‘Would you like to see him, Miss Duncan ?” 
slyly inquired that Charlie Ranter. 

“Of course I should,” I replied, gayly. I 
was in such a good-humor over my engagement 
with the Entwisles that I would thoughtlessly 
and cheerfully have said ‘‘ Yes” to almost any 
mortal thing. ‘‘I begin to take an interest in 
this young, handsome, and ‘erudite’ unknown— 
this Mr. Daniel Murray, who insists that he has 
particular business with me, when I never even 
laid eyes on him.” 

Mr. Halifax rose to go in the midst of my re- 
newed thanks for the great service he had done me. 

‘*T have a call to make,” he said. 

‘*Hadn’t you better examine your card-case 
first ?” I asked. 





He laughed and emptied the contents on the 
table. There were seven or eight cards, all of 
different names and addresses; one only of Mr. 
Halifax, and two on which were written, in a 
fine dashing hand, ‘‘ Mr. Daniel Murray.” 

As [had literally ‘ ing to wear,” it didn’t 
take me long to up, so I left the following 
day for New York. Charlie Ranter happened to 
be returning home at the same time, so he es- 
corted me to my destination. 

L had not long been installed at the Entwisles’ 
before a servant handed me a card, ‘‘ Mr. Dan- 
iel Murray.” Again 

‘** To see me? 

‘“T'o see you, miss.” 

I pondered a moment. Could my old friend 
be getting confirmed in his desire to confound his 
own identity with that of Mr. Daniel Murray? 
People had been known to insist on being other 
people. It was mania, and Mr. Halifax was get- 
ting old and strange. 

‘Show him in,” I said. 

This time I would not send him away, no mat- 
ter whose card he happened to get hold of by mis- 
take, and— 

The door opened. 

Instead of Mr. Halifax, I found myself face to 
face with—oh! what a splendid-looking man! 
Firm, upright, fhilitary walk; blending ease, 
grace, and dignity, with an air of command 
and— Qh! what fine, dark, kindling sort of 
eyes! Long black mustache; white skin, just 
enough bronzed to take off its feminine look; 
dressed elegantly, but quietly. Such a hand! 
such a foot! He bowed. Sucha bow! Few 
men know how to bow; this one did. I ‘‘ took 
stock” of him, as the English say, for a second, 
and then I felt as if I was struck—that is, very 
favorably impressed—with his personal appear- 
ance. 

I lost my self-possession, Who washe? What 
did he want with me? I thought, and stam- 
mered out: 

** W-e-11?” 

It was not a dignified greeting for a stranger. 
I don’t know whether I was most humiliated or 
relieved when he smiled, slightly—such a smile, 
nothing short of sublime—and said, ‘‘ Well?” 

Oh! what a deep-toned, mellow, manly voice! 

Again I felt I was struck—that is, that my 
first favorable impressions of him were rapidly 
gaining ground. * 

“I’m glad it is ‘well.’ Have you any thing to 
say to me?” 

Nothing.” 

*¢ Nothing ?” 

““No. What should I have to say to you, 
never having seen you in my life before ?” 

‘That is the very reason you wanted to see 
me.” 

‘¢ T wanted to see you?” I gasped, beginnin, 
to fear he wis an escaped se s 

‘You wanted to see me,” he repeated, emphat- 
ically ; ‘or, at least, I understood so.” 

“You did?” 

ig i F 

** And for what possible reason should I want 
to see you?” 

‘* Because you felt an interest in me.” 

‘Well, I never! This is downright mad- 
ness—that only excuses its impertinence. J felt 
an interest in you?” 

**Yes. At least you said so.” 

**Never. Howcould 1? Inever even heard 
your name.” 

“Yes, you have. It’s Daniel Murray.” 

Oh, Mr. Halifax, was I never to hear the 
last of your mistake ? : 

Taking advantage of my silence he asked, in an 
authoritative, lawyer-like manner : 

‘* Have you, or have you not, heard of Daniel 
Murray before?” 

“Yes; but you are calling on the wrong lady. 
No doubt you wish to see Miss Entwisle.” 

“No. Miss Alice Duncan I wish to see—or 
rather she wished to see me. So I am here to 
afford her that felicity.” 

— coolness, such audacity, made my blood 

a. 

‘*T don’t wish to see you.” 

“¢'You said so.” 

**'To whom ?” 

**To my cousin, Charlie Ranter, at the table 
of another cousin, Miss Hammond. Now did 
you, or did you not ?” 

I bit my lips with vexation—that imp, Charlie! 

“*T believe I did say so, but only in joke, and 
never thinking it would be repeated to-you. In 
fact, I wasn’t aware that that meddlesome, mis- 
chief-making boy knew you, or would dare to 
use my name.” 

“‘Didn’t Mr. Halifax use mine to you? 
Well, then, we're just even.” 

“*T don’t see it. This is a very different case. 
A young lady—” 

** A young lady says she feels an interest in 
me, and wants to see me. It was Charlie's 
duty, as a gallant boy, to tell me, and my duty, 
sworn knight of the fair sex, to immediately 
comply with that young lady’s wishes. Won't 
you ask me to sit down ?” 

As he stood switching a little cane in air, the 
picture of manly imperturbability, I felt more 
perplexed than ever. How was I to get rid of 
him? He left me no time to reply—hardly any 
to think—as he rattled on. 

“* For if you don’t, I shall sit down without 
your permission. I’m quite at home here. 
Sallie Entwisle is a first cousin of mine.” 

More cousins? Were they all in league 
against me? 

‘*And she being out and you being in, and 
knowing your impatience to see me, I thought I 
would step up and anticipate her introduction by 
half an hour. Unless you particularly request 
me to leave my uncle's roof, where I’ve been, 
since my boyhood, like one of the family—I 
don’t mean I’ve been all that time on the roof, 
but most of it under it—I shall remain, and be 





introduced to you in proper form. Sallie will] 
mutter a few cabalistic words over us both, 
and the god of presentation and your social 
scruples will be appeased. ‘The words Sallie will 
pronounce over us, when translated, will be, 
‘Miss Duncan, Mr. Murray’—your name and 
mine. We know as much already, therefore the 
ceremony will be superfluous—quite unneces- 
Comfortable chairs these.” 

Evidently Mr. Daniel Murray was what the 
French call un original. Concluding his speech, 
he sank into an easy-chair, and looked up 
at me with such a humorous twinkle in his 
eye that it was infectious. _ I smiled ; so did he; 
and my gravity once intrenched upon gave way 
altogether, and I too sank into a chair and 
laughed till the tears rolled down my cheeks. 

At this stage of the farce Miss Entwisle en- 
tered. She gazed first at me, flaming with in- 
dignation, and then at him, reproachfully. 

‘*My mother wants you up stairs,” she said, 
arply. 

As I left the room crest-fallen I threw an im- 
ploring glance at Mr. Daniel Murray, as if to 
beseech him to explain the scene to Miss En- 
twisle. I was this young lady’s guide and phi- 
losopher, if not friend ; I was presumed to be the 
pink of propriety as well as the fountain of all 
learning. I had come so highly recommended 
that I was like Cesar’s wife; and the very first 
thing that same pupil of mine felt called upon to 
do was to publicly rebuke me and send me out 
of the room like a whipped child. 

I could have cried with shame and mortifica- 
tion; and yet I felt I deserved her rebuke; for 
had I not joined in a most unseemly laugh as if 
I had been on the most friendly terms with a 
gentleman I never saw before? How could [ 
ever explain it away? Oh! Mr. Daniel Murray, 
it was a sad day for me when that old Mr. Hali- 
fax sent me your card, and worse still when that 
impudent Charlie Ranter played me one of his 
exceedingly funny practical jokes. 

. If it had only happened when I had been some 
time with the Entwisles I shouldn’t have cared 
so much; but just at the first, before they knew 
me well, what would they think ? 

Perhaps they might send me away, and then 
what would become of my mother and my sis- 
ters? to say nothing of being discharged for 
want of due propriety. I tormented myself for 
at least a week with these thoughts, during 
which time Miss Entwisle preserved a dead, 
sullen silence on the subject. 

I could not refer to it myself—I hadn't the 
courage; but how I did long for her to mention 
it in order that I might explain how innocent I 
was in the matter! One day she was all ready 
dressed to go out, but stood fidgeting with her 
gloves, while her lips trembled nervously as if 
she were trying to command herself before 
speaking. At last she said, with an effort: 

‘*Miss Duncan, that queer, harum-scarum 
cousin of mine, Daniel Murray, and I, have al- 
most quarreled about you.” 

*“Indeed! Iam so sorry! It was not entire- 
ly my fault.” 

‘*So he insists ; but I tell him he had no right 
to go on in that manner, forcing himself into 
your presence all because that blundering old 
Halifax made such a stupid mistake. And he 
shall treat you like a lady if you are only my 
governess.” I winced at this left-handed kind. 
ness—‘‘ and I have persuaded him that he owes 
you an apology, and he is coming this afternoon. 
I'm going out, but request that = will see him, 
just to make him understand he can not do as 
he likes with impunity—at least under my roof— 
and then treat him very coldly. Indeed, I think 
it my duty to tell you that he’s the greatest flirt 
under the sun, though he is my cousin.” Here 
she snapped the button off her glove, tore it off, 
and threw it down petulantly. ‘‘ All he cares 
for is to make conquests, and then laugh in his 
sleeve at the poor victim. He’s so fond of a 
joke that you'll be the sufferer by what occurred 
the other day. If you have any sneaking kind- 
ness for him, and no doubt you have, smother 
it, don’t let him see it, for he’s only to look at a 
girl to make her tumble head over ears in love 
with him. So be careful! Remember I’ve 
warned you.” 

And, with her countenance lighting up as if 
she had got something unpleasant off her mind, 
she tripped down stairs, and a few minutes after 
I heard the carriage roll of. 

I stood alone. And Mr, Daniel Murray was 
the chief object of my musings. 

A male flirt, was he? Very well, Td et him 
see that J would not be one of his victims. J 
would show proper resentment of his levity the 
other day. To single me out, to make me a 
laughing-stock, and to jeopardize my place, al- 
most my good name! Id let him see that—I 
would refuse to receive him. That was the best 
course. 

A card! the inevitable Daniel Murray on it! 
I became irresolute! What should Ido? I was 
dying to rebuke him, or, in other words, to give 
him a piece of my mind. How could I do that 
unless I saw him?. Miss Entwisle had said to 
see him and treat him coldly. She knew best. 
I would do as she advised. I flew to the glass, 
wildly powdered my nose, madly jerked awry 
my blue silk neck-ribbon, which was straight be- 
fore, brushed my hair all askew, thought I 
never was so ugly as just then, and dashed down 
stairs. 

I had been perfectly collected until I brought 
up outside the parlor door; but there my heart 
played me an unexpected trick, and began beat- 
ing tumultuously—provoking !—when I had need 
of all my composure. Somehow, too, I forgot 
how angry I had been; and I actually had to 
wait a moment there in the passage to recover 
breath and self-possession. At last I went in, 
and my knees trembled under me. I lost my 
voice at the mere sight of Mr. Daniel Murray, 
and he was obliged to put me in a seat, where I 
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_remained, white and silent. What had come 
over me to unnerve me so? 

I don’t know; unless it was"at a second inter- 
view there was no doubt lft on my mind that I 
was struck—that is, my first favorable impres- 
sions of him were now ineradicable. 

*¢ Miss Entwisle,” he began, ‘‘has thought fit 
to lecture me—” 

‘‘ Quite right, too,” I interrupted. 

** For falling in love with you.” 

I tried to say something scorchingly indignant. 
My voice failed me, and I listened. 

‘¢ The truth is, I’ve seen you often in Clements- 
ville. You were pointed out as the village belle. 
I quite agreed with the suburban verdict. Your 
efforts to.support your family after your father’s 
death caused me to think you had an excellent, 
self-sacrificing disposition. Then I heard of Mr. 
Halifax’s ludicrous mistake; Charlie repeated 
what you said of me; you came here. Know- 
ing yours to be no ordinary character, I thought 
I would approach you differently than is en régle 
in such things. Sallie played indignant at my 
course, and I promised her to proffer you an 
apology for my unprecedented behavior on that 
memorable day. ‘The only suitable apology I 
have to offer is—myself.” 

“* Yourself?” 

‘*Sallie promised you would accept an apolo- 
gy if I offered it, and I offer myself! Will you 
marry me? It’s of no use to say no, for I mean 
to marry you.” 

Here was a true believer in ‘‘ Faint heart nev- 
er won fair lady.” 

Again that humorous twinkle lit up his mirth- 
provoking eye; again I laughed, but not so heart- 
ily as before. Suddenly he looked grave, pulled 
out his watch, got up as if to go. I raised my 
eyes; he sat down immediately, saying, 

“*T’ll give you ten minutes by the watch to say 
yesin. Ifyou say no, I shall merely extend the 
time to receive the answer I wish.” 

He held up the dreadful time-piece before my 
eyes—five minutes—six—seven—eight—nine— 
ten— 


That was my first offer and my last, for I ac- 
cepted him; and never have I regretted that I 
became the wife of the eccentric but kind-heart- 
ed Daniel Murray. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. III. 

AS it not Madame de Genlis who described 

the education of manner under the old ré- 
gime of France? In her memoirs she speaks of 
hating Paris, when she came from the provinces, 
for the ordeal she underwent to fit her for polite so- 
ciety. She was taught, what she fancied she knew 
already, how to walk, and was placed in the stocks 
two or three hours a day to teach her the right 
position of her feet in standing. A corset and 
back-board were provided to form an erect habit. 
This shows that the elegancies of manner are 
not cultivated without sincere pains. Nature, 
indeed, creates some models of such refined pro- 
portions and such informing spirit that they fall 
at once into the curves of grace; but these are 
for models, and happily nothing forbids us of 
lesser merit to attempt the same lesson. Are 
not some born masters of the piano, full-flown 
at once over the first difficulties of music? And 
does this hinder any pupil from six hours’ daily 
drill, if need be, to grasp the same difficulties ? 
The same end is to be attained, whether instantly 
or not; and in some cases the more laborious is 
by all means the most delightful player. Cour- 
age, then. The same thing is true of other efforts 
than those of the key-board; and it is quite as 
certain that the woman who trains herself to be 
graceful will be so, as that the clumsy young ped- 
ant at the scales will, in time, rush victoriously 
through the ‘* Shower of Pearls,” the ‘‘ Cascade 
of Roses,” or any other drawing-room favorite of 
gelatinized octaves. 

For the first comfort it must be owned that 
American women have the least natural grace of 
any nation in the world. English women are 
usually well trained in a sort of martinet pro- 
priety of attitude which suits their solid con- 
tours; but neither Anglo-Saxon race approaches 
those lengthened curves, those bends of every 
slender joint and supple muscle which fill the eye 
in looking at a woman of Latinrace. I watcheda 
Spano-American girl in the galleries of the Unit- 
ed States Senate one night, in order to seizé, if 
possible, her charm of gesture. She was round- 
ed, yet fine in figure, and seemed to be, as I can 
best phrase it, all muscle. No one could think 
of her bones as having any hardness more than 
the limbs of a poplar. She leaned on the railing 
of the balcony, not straight forward as even the 
elegant and delicate diplomatic English ladies 
did, but lengthwise, as if reclining; and the bend 
of her supple wrist, with the black and gold fan, 
was simply inimitable to an American woman. 
I gazed at her with pain, those intransferable 
curves did so bewitch my eye; but something 
was gained in that five minutes’ study which I 
reduce to two points. 1. Sideway m@jements 
and attitudes please more than those either for- 
ward or back. 2. The secret of gracg is to teach 
every joint of the body to bend that can be bent. 

Take the last point first, and you have all that 
you need to teach the finest grace. To the 
dumb-bells, to the calisthenic exercises, and work 
as if you were qualifying yourself to be a contor- 
tionist at a circus. Vitalize every fibre, as the 
hot-blooded Southerner is vitalized, and the body 
will play into grace of itself. 

The first thing is the hardest—to stand straight. 
Most people are satisfied indeed to attain this 
point of physical and polite culture, and never 
get beyond it. An erect stiffness is better than 
a crooked one. To be admirable, the figure must 
be perfectly flat in the back. No projecting shoul- 
der-blades, no curves here, however they may be 





desirable elsewhere. A stout figure can hardly 
be unrefined if it is flat behind. A pair of ine- 
lastic shoulder-braces must be called into requi- 
sition; and these should be made of coutille, or 
satin jean, two inches wide, and corded at the 
edge. Make them barely long enough to reach 
the belt of the skirts worn, and button to them. 
Set the shoulders perfectly flat against the wall, 
and find the distance between their blades; fas- 
ten a broad strap the same length, not more than 
two inches, very likely, by sewing it to the edges 
of the straps behind at the height of the lower 
part of the scapula. This is the best, as well as 
the cheapest, shoulder-brace I have found. If 
well proportioned, and all the measure allowed 
scant as possible, it can not fail to draw the 
shoulders into place. Excellent teachers of phys- 
ical training say that the will alone should be 
used to teach one’s self to stand straight, and 
this is true of a person in perfect health. But 
round shoulders result from weakness or seden- 
tary pursuits, against which it is useless to strug- 
gle; and I would not debar any half invalid from 
the luxury of the support given by a strict pair 
of braces. ‘They relieve the heart and lungs by 
throwing the weight of the chest on the back, 
where it belongs, instead of crowding it down on 
the breast. To correct the ugly rise of the shoul- 
ders which accompanies curvature always, and 
sometimes exists without it, weights must be 
used. Nothing is more unfeminine than the 
straight line of shoulder, which properly belongs 
to a cuirassier or an athlete. Some mothers I 
have known made their young folks walk the 
floor with a pail of water in each hand, to give 
their shoulders a graceful droop from neck to 
arm. A substitute may be worn in one’s room 
while at work, in the shape of an outside brace 
of triple gray linen, having two extra straps buck- 
ling round the tip of each shoulder, the longer 
end reaching the belt, with a wedge-shaped lead 
or iron weight hooked to it. This is heroic prac- 
tice, but effectual; and the pains it requires are 
amply compensated by lines of figure which are 
the surest exponents of high breeding. 

The position of the feet is not to be neglected 
in the lesson of standing. The toes should be 
widely turned out, to balance well; and if the 
foot is inclined to turn, this may be remedied by 
having the boot heels made higher on the inside. 
This will throw the foot into a position to develop 
the arched instep. A crooked leg is a matter for 
surgical treatment; and in these days of curative 
ingenuity it will be but the work of a few months, 
with steel braces, to bring the most awkward 
limb into shape. ‘Those who have seen the 
wonders wrought with deformed children who 
have crooked limbs, and bodies too, will consider 
it a simple matter to bring a partial disfiguration 
under control. ,As to the size of the feet, I shall 
never be persuaded that any degree of pressure 
which can be borne without suffering is injuri- 
ous. Nature knows how to protect herself. A 
clever old shoe dealer gave his experience that 
people who invariably wear tight shoes never 
have corns. It is the alternation of tight and 
loose shoes that gives these torments. The great 
toe-joint ought not to be allowed to project be- 
yond the line of the foot. I know a zealous 
young girl who regularly screwed her bare foot 
up in a linen bandage before going to bed, to 
keep a sprawling member in shape. For painful 
swelling of the feet in warm weather I find no 
remedy so effectual as an ice-cold foot-bath of 
five minutes in the evening, or when they are 
most troublesome. This, however, must never 
be taken without first wetting the head plenti- 
fully in ice-water, and keeping a cold bandage 
on it all the while. It is a good plan to soak 
the feet for fifteen minutes in warm water twice 
aweek. This keeps them elastic, and in delicate, 
pliant condition. 

An elegant carriage is the patent of nature’s 
nobility, and will almost come of itself when the 
body is thrown into proper attitudes, and made 
properly elastic by exercise. ~The great cause of 
all stiffness I find is want of this last—a general 
rustiness of all the limbs. To the slender child 
of the South the climate supplies a degree of re- 
laxation and suppleness which dispenses with the 
need of action. The women of South American 
colonies never walk for exercise, yet their move- 
ments are full of grace. The stimulus so potent 
and softening, of thorough circulation, can only 
be gained in our colder latitude by great exer- 
tion. A lazy woman may be picturesque in a 
room or in a carriage, but never on foot. Ameri- 
cans have one-sided ideas of what constitutes 
grace in walking. A woman straight as a dart, 
who moves without any perceptible movement 
of the hips or limbs, is considered an excellent 
walker. But this unvarying rectitude is far from 
the poetry of motion. Watch the slight balance- 
ment of a careful French woman, and you will 
see an ease, a spontaneity, and variety of motion 
which throw the former in the light of a bodkin 
out for a ‘‘ constitutional.” A fine walk is an 
affair of proper balance. 

A clever frjend, who has spent more time in 
the study of women’s ways and manners in many 
countries than you or I would think profitable, 
enunciates some unique views on the subject of 
their walking. He says the haughty women of 
Old Spain carry their weight mainly on the hips, 
which gives an indescribable stiffness of demean- 
or. Americans do the same, only throwing the 
weight a little more on the thigh, without bend- 
ing the knee. French women have a similar 
walk; and in these the weight of the body is 
carried more on the calf of the leg, and the knee 
bends very much at each step, while the body is 
carried with the least balancement of the shoul- 
ders, and the head, so far from being held like a 
cockade, or the head of tongs, is easy. La téte 
dégagée, les épaules tombante is the rule for this 
style of walking. Try the difference of walking 
with the contraction of support in the calf of the 
leg, and the knee bent sensibly at each step. 
The body involuntarily throws itself back, and a 





lightness of motion is the result which is impos- 
sible with the usual swing of the leg from the 
hips in the stiff walk of Saxon women. The 
same authority says that the far-famed serpentine 
glide of the creole, which travelers have vainly 
tried to analyze, is given by a peculiar move- 
ment of the hips. The weight of the figure is 
thrown on the loins, and half of the body moves 
alternately at each step, not in a wriggle, as it is 
caricatured at the North, but with a soft turn of 
the shoulders corresponding, and a smoothness 
which betrays the sensuous temperament and 
luxurious physique. Such is the walk of the 
women of Venezuela, Bogota, and La Plata. 
But such a gait would hardly be accepted in the 
Champs Elysée, it being too suggestive for high 
refinement. ‘The women of Alabama and Geor- 
gia possess some traits of this walk, enough to 
make them among the most graceful ladies in 
the world, as far as carriage goes. The creoles 
of the Gulf have this sinuous walk, betraying a 
flexibility of limb which we can scarcely imagine. 
To.gain this, the twisting movements of gymnas- 
tics are especially suitable. Gyrations of each 
limb, the head and body, produce, in a few weeks’ 
practice, an eviable degree of elasticity, which in- 
fuses into the carriage something more than the 
up and down, forward and back, straight lines 
with which ladies ordinarily favor us. A smooth, 
long step, the weight of the body on the loins, 
where nature intended it should be, and the legs 
propelled from thence, without either stiffness at 
the knee or obtrusive motion of the hips, is, prob- 
ably, the ideal of walking; and such one finds 
both in a highly trained woman and the untaught 
perfection of a South Sea Islander. 

I have spoken at length on-the topic of walk- 
ing, because its importance as an art of grace 
can not be overrated, and because it has a still 
deeper bearing on women’s health. The train- 
ing which secures an elegant carriage is precisely 
that which counteracts the tendency to a dozen 
fatal relaxations of different parts of the frame, 
and effectually prevents their appearance. No- 
body need say that walking brings on the disor- 
ders which blanch and wither feminine life. The 
cause is the fatal, inherited weakness of constitu- 
tion, shown either by undue redness or pallor, by 
indolence or undue excitability, which is a slow 
decay from its first breath, and poisons the love- 
liness and the hopes of so many women. These 
doomed beings must work out their own salva- 
tion, and nearly make themselves anew in the 
effort. ‘The weaknesses would develop whether 
they walked or not. The care should be to ad- 
just exercise and nourishment, stimulus and rest, 
in due proportion. But the#weak woman must 
have separate counsel, for she by no means comes 
under the head of these unpremeditated consulta- 
tions. e 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE of the most dreadful accidents ever 
brought about by the use of kerosene re- 
cently occurred in Cohoes, New York. Wegive 
the account somewhat detailed in the hope that 
it may prove a warning to others. A young lady 
named Elmira M‘Kee had prepared a stove with 
wood, and used kerosene to aid the kindlings. 
She set the can of kerosene upon the stove and 
lighted the fire. Just at this moment she thought 
of’ a little boy who had been left in her care dur- 
ing the day, and immediately ran down stairs to 
find him, and soon returned. Meantime the fire 
had rapidly blazed up, and had melted the solder- 
ing at the bottom ofthe can. As she took hold 
of the can to lift it off the bottom dropped out 
and the heated oil ran over the stove, a portion 
of which was red-hot. An explosion immediate- 
ly took place, hurling the boiling liquid all over 
the room, and over the entire front of the poor 
girl except her face, which seems to have es- 
caped. She at once rushed into the street, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh, I am burning to death! Will 
nobody help me?’ No one seemed to be able 
to render any assistance until she fell; when, 
after some delay, the flames were smothered. 
The poor girl was burned in the most shock- 
ing manner. Strange to say, she retained her 
senses, and was able to talk, during the short 
time that remained to her in life. But in about 
three hours she died. The young lady was to 
have been married in a few days, and her dread- 
ful death has cast a gloom over a large circle of 
friends. 








The ninety-six young ladies whd duated 
from the Female Normal College of New York 
a short time since, after a course of only five 
months, had been previously trained in what 
were called the ‘‘supplementary classes’’ in the 
female departments of the public grammar 
schools of the city, and therefore only com- 

leted the last five months of their instruction 
n the Normal College, having passed two years 
in the Supplementary Classes referred to. There 
were thirty female grammar departments which 
had “‘supplementary classes”’ previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Normal College. 





A romance comes from ewe Rong. Ayoung 
and loving couple being forbidden to marry by 
the stern parents of the lady, and finding that, 
as she was under age, no marriage ceremony 
could be performed without their consent, re- 
solved to prevent a threatened separation. The 
bi and bride being both natives of the 
United States, the former purchased a yacht, reg- 
istered her at the consulate, appointed a captain, 
and, after shipping a crew, cleared her regularly 
for sea, After reaching the high seas she hove 
toforerders. A day or two afterward the steam- 
er Fame, haying on board a party of the élite of 
the city. ae whom were the bride and bride- 
groom, ‘United States Consul, and others, going 
outside for an excursion, spoke the American 
schooner Traveler. The captain of an American 
ship being by law authorized to perform mar- 
riages on the high seas, after an adjournment to 
her deck the knet was quickly tied, and the fair 
bride, after pee gv a congratulations of her 
friends, returned to Hong-Kong in the steamer. 





There are ten water-carts on Broadway, be- 
tween the Battery and the Central Park, each of 
which sprinkles its own particular section of 


. fire. 
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street four times a day. Each sprinkling neces- 
sitates the use of two thousand gallons of water ; 
so that about 80,000 gallons of water are sprin- 
kled over Broadway every day. It is estimated 
that not less than 8,000,000 gallons of water are 
used daily in the sprinkling of the streets of this 
city, although probably one-third of them are 
never favored in this way. 





In connection with every swimming - bath 
there should be attendants whose business it is 
to watch carefully lest some accident befall the 
bathers, and be ready to render prompt assist- 
ance. Only a short time ago a young lady, 
daughter of a Philadelphia physician, was drown- 
ed while bathing in the natatorium at the corner 
of Walnut and Broad streets, 





A correspondent of a Boston journal writes 
from North Adams that the Chinamen there are 
as neat as cats. The first day they arrived the 
whole afternoon and evening were given up to 
ablutions, and by ten o’clock every man had not 
only thoroughly bathed and scrubbed, but had 
washed every stitch of clothing he wore on the 
journey, from handkerchief to socks. Since 
then not a day has passed that some of them are 
not in the ample wash-room, performing thor- 
ough ablutions; several of them taking a bath 
daily, and none less often than once a week. 
They shave their heads from once in fifteen days 
to once in three weeks, each performing the op- 
eration for his neighbor. Among these Chinese 
is a smart little fellow of sixteen, named ‘‘ Ah 
My.”? When he came he did not know a word 
of our language, nor could he understand any 
thing said to him in English. Two or three 
days after his arrival he surprised the foreman 
by inquiring: ‘‘Boss-man, you?’ and encour- 
aged by this success, soon branched out on 
‘what you call?” pointing to article after arti- 
cle. The name being given he would repeat it 
carefully, to get the exact pronunciation, if pos- 
sible, and then go off repeating it over and over 
again to himself, emphasizing each time by nod- 
ding his head and shaking his finger. By this 
laborious process he has picked up sufficient 
English to make himself understood in ordinary 
conversation. Some one asked him a day or two 
ago : “Well, Ah My, are you getting a good deal 
of English?” and he replied: ‘‘ No, not talkee 
much yet; bime by, putty soon, larn him.” 





Self-control and presence of mind are doubt- 
less, in some measure, natural gifts; but they 
may be greatly strengthened and increased by 
culture. Young folks may learn a valuable les- 
son from the heroic conduct of little Annie 
Lamb, a girl of twelve years. She had taken 
passage with her mother on board the propeller 
Fountain City, from Chicago to Buffalo. The 
day after the departure of the boat, the little girl, 
going into the kitchen, remarked that the stove 
smoked, to which the cook replied that she was 
mistaken. The child had heard her mother often 
say that she dreaded going on a boat for fear of 
With this in her mind, and taking another 
look at the place where the smoke seemed to 
come from, she saw that it did not issue from 
the stove. Going on deck she discovered the 
wood-work around the smoke-stack on fire, and 
the flames just eating their way into the cabin. 
Without giving any ——- alarm, she went to 
the steward and told him the boat was on fire. 
He informed the mate, who called the deck hands 
aft, and they extinguished the fire without one 
of the passengers being aware that any thing of 
the kind had occurred. There were twenty-two 
ladies sitting on deck in the bow of the boat, 
among them the mother of Annie, while this 
was going on. After the work had been done 
Annie went to her mother, and says, ‘‘ Don’t be 
frightened, mother; the boat has been on fire, 
but it is all over now.” The captain was so 
greatly pleased with the cool, calm, and quiet 
manner in which the child performed her part 
that he refunded the passage money of both, and 
offered to take them back to Chicago free of 
charge. Had little Annie screamed, “ Fire!”’ as 
most children and the majority of grown people 
would have done, a panic would doubtless have 
occurred among the passengers, and disastrous 
consequences ensued. 





The Alderney cattle are a rare breed in this 
country. A visitor at Long Branch has given 
the public an interesting account of some of 
these beautiful animals, owned by Mr. John 
Hoey. He has about thirty, very gentle, and 
strangely like deer in the expression of their 
faces. They do not, in general, give large quan- 
tities of milk, but in quality it is not unlike 
cream. 





From the annual catalogue of the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary we 
learn that the medical class this year numbers 
twenty-six, of whom five are in the graduating 
department. The faculty is composed of nine 

entlemen, three lady professors—Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell, and Mary C. Putnam—and five 
lady assistants. The college year in this institu- 
tion consists of a winter session of twenty-four 
weeks, beginning on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and a summer session, beginning a week aft- 
er the end of the winter session, and terminating 
in the first or second week in June. Clinical in- 
struction is made a prominent part of the course. 
The college adjoining and being connected with 
the New York Infirmary enables the practice of 
the latter, amounting to between 6000 and 7000 

atients annually, to be used under proper regu- 

ations for the benefit of the class. Daily cli- 
niques are held at the college through the year. 
Opportunity is given to all the senior students 
to reside for a certain time in the infirmary, to 
take part in practical medical work. For intel- 
ligent students, whose means are very small, 
every effort will be made to render the expense 
‘as light as possible. Communications from such 
students to the secretary of the faculty will be 
considered confidential, and meet with kind con- 
sideration. 





A letter was, recently sent to a certain Con- 
necticut town, with a request that the postmas- 
ter would deliver it to any respectable attorney. 
After ten days it was returned to the sender, 
with the laconic indorsement, ‘‘ None here!” 





It is said that when Dickens had written the 
chapter describing the death of Little Paul Dom- 
bey he wandered for a whole winter night, rest- 
—_ and with a heavy heart, about the strects 
of Paris. 
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JEANIE BRAW. 
kes ry Peeters fats 
Bat 1 tks yo better on Mondays, Jeanie, 

And I like ye better the day. 


For it will come into my heid, Jeanie, 
O’ yer braws ye are thinkin’ a wee; 
No’ a’ o’ the Bible-seed, Jeanie, 
Nor the minister nor me. 
And hame across tae green, Jeanie, 
Ye gang wi’ a toss o’ yer chin: 
Us twa there’s a shadow atween, Jeanie, 
Though yer hand my airm lies in. 
But noo, whan I see ye gang, Jeanie, 
Busy wi’ what’s to be dune, 
Liltin’ a haveless sang, Jeanie, 
I could kiss yer verra shune. 
WY’ yer silken net on yer hair, Jeanie, 
In yer bonny blue petticoat, 
Wi’ yer kindly arms a’ bare, Jeanie, 
On yer verra shadow I dote. 
For oh!: but ye’re eident and free, Jeanie, 
Airy o’ hert and o’ fit; 
There’s a licht shines oot o’ yer ee, Jeanie ; 
O’ yersel’ ye thinkna a bit. 


Turnin’ or steppin’ alang, Jeanie, 
Liftin’ an’ layin’ doen, 

Settin’ richt what’s aye gaein’ wrang, Jeanie, 
Yer motion’s baith dance an’ tune. 


Fillin’ the cogue fra the coo, Jeanie, 
Skimmin’ the yallow cream, 

Poorin’ awa’ the het broo, Jeanie, 
Lichtin’ the lampie’s leme— 


I’ the hoose ye’re a licht an’ a law, Jeanie, 
A servant like him that’s abune;: 

Oh! a woman’s bonniest o’ a’, Jeanie, 
When she’s doin’ what maun be dune. 

Sae, dressed in yer Sunday claes, Jeanie, 
Fair kythe ye amang the fair; 

But dressed in yer ilka-day’s, Jeanie, 
Yer beauty’s beyond compare. 








QUEEN VICTORIA’S GARDEN- 
PARTY AT WINDSOR. 


F all the English royal palaces of which we 
read in history Windsor Castle is the only 
one which still remains as a royal residence. 
Buckingham Palace, Osborne, and Balmoral 
are but erections of yesterday, and the older 
buildings, where they so not utterly vanished 
from the face of the earth, have been turned to 
uses not intended by their builders : a show-place 
for holiday folks to wander through, staring, at 
relics of by-gone times and one ge portraits 
of kings, an arsenal and public office, or a dwell- 
ing-place for people of noble family and limited 
income. Windsor has alone retained its regal 
state, and it must be admitted that it is worthy 
of the favor shown it. This castle, by the 
Thames, with its great round tower, its chapel, 
and its terraced walks, has been a growth of ages, 
added to in one reign, altered in another, patched 
here and pulled down there; there aré, perhaps, 
parts that would shock the architectural purist, 
but somehow these buildings that take so long 
in growing seem to set incongruities at defiance, 
and to mellow into harmony. 

Perhaps association has something to do with 
this, and the historical interest serves as a kind 
of glaze, which tones down all the parts as a 
painter lowers and blends his various colors, and 
gets his picture into keeping. Of these associa- 
tions two stand out prominently from the rest— 
two kings, who were patrons of. Windsor in their 
far different ways. There is Edward III., with 
his newly instituted Order of the Garter, his 
feasts, his jousts, and brilliant’ warrior court ; 
and there is Farmer George in his Windsor uni- 
form, living his simple and narrow life amidst 
his homely court, dining off boiled mutton, trot- 
ting about Windsor like a country gentleman 
and not like a king, or walking on the terrace 
with his family in a kind of semi-state, while his 
good people stand by in awe-struck silence. 
Other kings and queens have lived there, but 
those are the two prominent names in the roll. 

On Friday the 25th June, when the sun ought 
to have been shining, but when, in fact, the rain 
was falling, her Majesty received her guests to 
the garden-party at Windsor. The royal stables 
were emptied of carriages and horses, and the 
livery-stables of Windsor were laid under con- 
tribution that the Queen's guests might be con- 
veyed in seemly state from the railway station. 
The rain, of course, spoiled the most character- 
istic—that is, the outdoor—portion of the féte ; 
but the weather at last cleared up. Flowers 
abounded every where, indoors as well as out; 
the Guards’ bands played brave music ; the royal 
plate was displayed on the buffets in all its glory ; 
and when, between four and five, the rain ceased, 
there were the marquees on the lawn ready to 
receive the guests. Banks of flowers, groups of 
plants and foliage, couches, easy-chairs, and soft 
druggets adorned the interiors, and, what was 
more to the purpose, the tables were covered 
with refreshments. About eight hundred guests 
had invitations, the first party arriving at the 
Windsor station at 3.55, whence they were taken 
by the royal carriages to the castle, where they 
were received by the Queen. Her Majesty wore 
a short black silk dress trimmed with crape ; the 
Princess of Wales also wore a short dress, sky- 
blue, trimmed with ruches of the same color; 
Princess Beatrice a flounced white muslin dress 
over pink ; and Princess Mary of Teck a dress of 
violet silk and black lace. There was some 
amount of diversity in the gentlemen’s costume, 
some appearing in the old Windsor uniform, 
some in military costume, some in that hybrid 
dress which consists of a combination of evening 
coat with morning trowsers and waistcoat. In 
addition to the two Guards’ bands the Queen’s 
private band was also in attendance, as also the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, and, saving 
the rain during the first part of the day, the féte 
was a very successful one, the company leaving 
shortly after seven. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harrer Fd Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XLL 
OBED ON THE RAMPAGE. 


A tone illness was the immediate result of so 
much excitement, suffering, and grief... Gradu- 
ally, however, Zillah struggled through it; and 
at last, under the genial sky. of Southern Italy, 
she began to regain her usual health, The kind- 
ness of her friends was unfaltering and inces- 
sant. Through this she was saved, and it was 
Obed’s sister who brought her back from the 
clutches of fever and the jaws of death. She 
had as tender a heart as her brother, and had 
come to love as a sister or a daughter this poor, 
friendless, childlike girl, who had been thrown 
upon their hands in so extraordinary a manner. 
Brought up in that puritanical school which is 
perpetually on the look-out for ‘‘ special provi- 
dences,” she regarded Zillah’s arrival among 
them as the most marked special providence 
which she had ever known, and never ceased to 
affirm that something wonderful was destined to 
come of all this. Around this faithful, noble- 
hearted, puritanical dame, Zillah’s affections 
twined themselves with something like filial ten- 
derness, and she learned in the course of her ill- 
ness to love that simple, straightforward, but 
high-souled woman, whose love she had already 
won. Hitherto she had associated the practice 
of chivalrous principles and the grand code of 
honor exclusively with lofty gentlemen like the 
Earl and her father, or with titled dames; now, 
however, she learned that here, in Obed Chute, 
there was as fine an instinct of honor, as delicate 
a sentiment of loyalty to friendship, as refined a 
spirit of knight-errantry, as strong a zeal to suc- 
cor the weak and to become the champion of the 
oppressed, and as profound a loathing for all that 
is base and mean, as in either of those grand 
old gentlemen by whom her character had been 
moulded. Had Obed Chute been born an En- 
glish lord his manners might have had a finer 
polish, but no training known among the sons 
of men could have given him a truer apprecia- 
tion of all that is noble and honorable and 
chivalrous. ‘This man, whose life had been 
passed in what Zillah considered as ‘‘ vulgar 
trade,” seemed to her to have a nature as pure 

d as elevated as that of the Chevalier Bayard, 

at hero sans peur et sans reproche. 

Obed, as has already been seen, had a wegk- 
ness for Neapolitan life, and felt in his inmost 
soul that strange fascination which this city pos- 
sesses. He had traversed every nook and corner 
of Naples, and had visited, with a strange mix- 
ture of enthusiasm and practical observation, all 
its environs. In the course of his wanderings 
he had fallen in with a party of his-countrymen, 
all of whom were kindred spirits, and who hailed 
his advent among them with universal apprecia- 
tion. Without in any way neglecting Zillah, he 
joined himself to these new friends, and accom- 
panied them in many an excursion into the coun- 
try about Naples—to Capua, to Cuma, to Pas- 
tum, and to many other places. To some of 
these places it was dangerous to go in these un- 
settled times; but this party laughed at dangers. 
They had acquired a good-natured contempt for 
Italians and Italian courage; and as each man, 
in spite of the Neapolitan laws, carried his re- 
volver, they were accustomed to venture any 
where with the most careless ease, and the most 
profound indifference to any possible danger. 
In fact, any approach to danger they would have 
hailed with joy, and to their adventurous temper 
the appearance of a gang of bandits would have 
been the greatest blessing which this land could 
afford. 

The whole country was in a most disturbed 
condition. The Lombard war had diffused a 
deep excitement among all classes. Every day 
new rumors arose, and throughout the Neapoli- 
tan dominions the population were filled with 
strange vague desires. The government itself 
was demoralized—one day exerting its utmost 
power in the most repressive measures, and on 
the next recalling its own acts, and retreating in 
fear from the position which it had taken up. 
The troops were as agitated as the people. It 
was felt that in case of an attempt at revolution 
they could not be relied upon. In the midst of 
all other fears one was predominant, and was all 
comprised in one magic word—the name of that 
one man who alone, in our age, has shown 
himself able to draw nations after him, and by 
the spell of his presence to paralyze the efforts 
of kings. That one word was ‘‘ Garibaldi.” 
Such was the condition of the people among 
whom Obed and his friends pursued their pleas- 
ures. 

The party with which Obed had connected 
himself was a varied one. There were two offi- 
cers from those ‘‘ Yankee frigates” which he had 
hurled in the teeth of the police agent at the 
Hétel de Europe; two young fellows fresh from 
Harvard, and on their way to Heidelberg, who 
had come direct from New York to Naples, and 
were in no hurry to leave; a Southerner, fresh 
from a South Carolina plantation, making his 
first tour in Europe; a Cincinnati lawyer; and 
a Boston clergyman traveling for his health, to 
recruit which he had been sent away by his lov- 
ing congregation. With all these Obed at once 
fraternized, and soon became the acknowledged 
leader, though, as he could not speak Italian, he 
was compelled to delegate all quarrels with the 
natives to the two Heidelbergians,- who had 
studied Italian on their way out, and had aired 
it very extensively since their arrival. 





Having exhausted the land excursions, the 
party obtained a yacht, in which they intended 
to make the circuit of the bay. On their first 
voyage they went around its whole‘extent, and 
then, rounding the island of Capri, they sailed 
along the coast to the southeast without any 
vey seonien purpose. 

party presented a singular appearance. 
All were dressed*in the most passions manner, 
consulting convenience without any regard to 
fashion, The Heidelbergians had made their 
appearance in red flannel shirts and broad- 
brimmed felt hats, which excited such admira- 
tion that the others at once determined to equal 
them. Obed, the officers, and the South Caro- 
linian went off, and soon returned with red flan- 
nel shirts and wide-awake hats of their own, for 
which they soon exchanged their more correct 
costume, The lawyer and the clergyman com- 
promised the matter by donning reefing jackets ; 
and thus the whole party finally set out, and in 
this attire they made their cruise, with many 
loud laughs at the strange transformation which 
a change of dress had made in each other's ap- 

ce. 

In this way they made the circuit of the bay, 
and proceeded along the coast until they came 
opposite to Salerno. It was already four o'clock, 
and as they could not get back to Naples that 
day they decided to land at this historic town, 
with the hope that they might be rewarded by 
some adventure. ‘The yacht, therefore, was 
headed toward the town, and flew rapidly over 
the waves to her destination. . 

On rounding a headland which lay between 
them and the town their progress was slow. 
As they moved toward the harbor they sat lazily 
watching the white houses as they stretched 
along the winding beach, and the Boston clergy- 
man, who seemed to be well up in his medieval 
history, gave them an account of the former glo- 
Ao of this place, when its university was the 

ief medical school of Europe, and Arabian 
and Jewish professors taught to Christian stu- 
dents the mysteries of science. With their at- 
tention thus divided between the learned disser- 
tation of the clergyman and the charms of the 
town they approached their destination. 

It was not until they had come quite near that 
they noticed an unusual crowd along the shore. 
When they did notice it they at first supposed 
that it might be one of those innumerable saints’ 
days which are so common in Italy. Now, as 
they drew nearer, they noticed that the attention 
of the crowd was turned to themselves. ‘This 
excited their wonder at first, but after a time 
they thought that in so dull a place as Salerno 
the arrival of a yacht was sufficient to excite cu- 
riosity, and with this idea many jokes were 
bandied about. At length they approached the 
principal wharf of the place, and directed the 
yacht toward it. As they did so they noticed 
@ universal movement on the part of the crowd, 
who made a rush toward the wharf, and in a 
short time filled it completely. Not even the 
most extravagant ideas of Italian laziness and 
curiosity could account for this intense interest 
in the movements of an ordinary yacht; and so 
our Americans soon found themselves lost in an 
abyss of wonder. 

Why should they be so stared at? Why 
should the whole population of Salerno thus turn 
out, and make a wild rush to the wharf at which 
they were to land? It was strange; it was in- 
explicable; it was also embarrassing. Not even 
the strongest curiosity could account for such 
excitement as this. 

** What ’n thunder does it all mean?” said 
Obed, after a long silence. 

“*There’s something up,” said the Cincinnati 
lawyer, sententiously. 

‘* Perhaps it is a repetition of the landing at 
Naples on a grander scale,” said the clergyman. 
Ee ! remem ‘ I landed there at least fifty 
lazaroni followed me to c my carpet-bag.” 

‘* Fifty?” cried one of ie Jo wfeen ll 
‘* Why, there are five hundred after us!” 

**But these are not lazaroni,” said Obed. 
‘*'Look at that crowd! Did you ever see a more 
respectable one ?” 

In truth, the crowd was in the highest degree 
respectable. There were some workmen, and 
some lazaroni. But the greater number con- 
sisted of well-dressed people, among whom were 
intermingled priests and soldiers, and even wo- 
men. All these, whatever their rank, bore in 
their faces an expression of the intensest curios- 
ity and interest. The expression was unmistak- 
able, and as the yacht came nearer, those on 
board were able to see that they were the objects 
of no common attention. If they had doubted 
this, this doubt was soon dispelled; for as the 
yacht grazed the wharf a movement took place 
among the crowd, and a confused cry of ap- 
plause arose. 

For such a welcome as this the yachting party 
were certainly not prepared. All looked up in 
amazement, with the exception of Obed. He 
alone was found equal to the occasion, With- 
out stopping to consider what the cause of such 
a reception might be, he was simply conscious 
of an act of public good-will, and prepared to 
respond in a-fitting manner. He was standing 
on the prow at the time, and drawing his tall 
form to its full height, he regarded the crowd for 
a moment with a benignant smile; after which 
he removed his hat arid bowed with great en- 
pressement. 

At this there arose another shout of applause 
from the whole crowd, which completed the 
amazement of the totifists. Meanwhile the 
yacht swung up close to the wharf, and as there 
was nothing else to be done they prepared to 
land, leaving her in charge of her crew, which con- 
sisted of several sailors from one of the Ameri- 
can frigates. The blue shirts of these fellows 
formed a pleasing contrast to the red shirts and 
reefing jackets of the others, and the crowd on 
the wharf seemed to feel an indiscriminate ad- 





miration for the crew as well as for the masters. 
Such attentions were certainly somewhat em- 
barrassing, and presented to these adventurous 
spirits a novel kind of difficulty; but whether 
novel or not, there was now no honorable escape 
from it, and they had to encounter it boldly by. 
lunging into the midst of the crowd. So they 
ded—eight as singular figures as ever dis- 
turbed the repose of this peaceful town of Saler- 
no. Obed headed the procession, dressed in a 
red shirt with black trowsers, and a scarf tied 
round his waist, while a broad-brimmed felt hat 
shaded his expansive forehead. His tall form, 
his broad shoylders, his sinewy frame, made him 
by far the most conspicuous member of this com- 
pany, and attracted to him the chief admiration 
of the spectators. Low, murmured words arose 
as he passed amidst them, expressive of the pro- 
found impression which had been produced by 
the sight of his magnificent physique. After 
him came the others in Indian file ; for the crowd 
was dense, and only parted sufficiently to allow 
of the progress of one man at a time. The 
Southerner came next to Obed, then the Heidel- 
bergians, then the naval officers, while the cler- 
gyman and the Cincinnati lawyer, in their pic- 
turesque pea-jackets, brought up the rear. Even 
in a wide-awake American town such a com- 
pany would have attracted attention; how much 
more so in this sleepy, secluded, quiet, Italian 
town! especially at such a time, when all men 
every where were on the look-out for great enter- 
prises. 

Obed marched on with his friends till they left 
the wharf and were able to walk on together 
more closely. The crowd followed. The Amer- 
icans took the middle of the street, and walked 
up into the town through what seemed the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare.” ‘The crowd pressed after 
them, showing no decrease whatever in their ar- 
dent curiosity, yet without making any noisy 
demonstrations. They seemed like men who 
were possessed by some conviction as to the 
character of these strangers, and were in full 
sympathy with them, but were waiting to see 
what they might do. The Americans, on their 
side, were more and more surprised -at every 
step, and could not imagine any cause whatever 
for so very singular a reception. They did not 
even know whether to view it as a hostile dem- 
onstration, or as a sort of triumphant reception. 
They could not imagine what they had done 
which might merit either the one or the other. 
All that was left for them to do, therefore, they 
did; and that means, they accepted the situa 
tion, and walked along intent only upon the mos 
prosaic of purposes—the discovery of a hotel. 
At length, after a few minutes’ walk, they found 
the object of their search in a large stucco edi- 
fice which bore the proud title of ‘‘ Hotel de 
l'Univers” in French. Into this they turned, 
seeking refuge and refreshment. The crowd 
without respected their seclusion. ‘They did not 
pour into the hotel and fill it to overflowing from 
top to bottom, but simply stood outside, in front, 
in a densely packed mass, from which arose con- 
stantly the deep hum of earnest, animated, and 
eager conversation. 

On entering they were accosted by the land- 
lord, who received them with the utmost. ob- 
sequiousness, and a devotion which was abso- 
lute. He informed them that the whole hotel 
was at their disposal, and wished to know at what 
time their excellencies would be pleased to dine. 
Their excellencies informed him through the 
medium of the Heidelbergians that they would 
be pleased to dine as soon as possible; where- 
upon the landlord led them to a large upper 
room and bowed himself out. 

Their room looked out upon the street. There 
was a balcony in front of the windows; and, as 
they sat there waiting, they could see the 
dense crowd as it stood in front of the hotel— 
quiet, orderly, waiting patiently ; yet waiting for 
what? That was the problem. It was so knot- 
ty a problem that it engaged all their thoughts 
and discussions while they were waiting for 
dinner, and while they were eating their dinner. 
At last that solemn meal was over, and they 
arose refreshed; but the peaceful satisfaction 
that generally ensues after such an important 
meal was now very seriously disturbed, in their 
case, by the singular nature of their situation. 
There was. the crowd outside still, though it was 
already dusk, 

“*T think,” said Obed, ‘‘ that I'll step out and 
see what is going on. I'll just look around, you 
know.” 

Saying this, Obed passed through the open 
window, 2nd went out on the balcony. His ap- 
pearance was the cause of an immense sensation. 
For a moment the crowd was hushed, and a 


| thousand eyes were fixed in awe and admiration 


upon his colossal form. Then the silence was 
suddenly broken by loud, long, and wild accla- 
mations, ‘* Viva la ;Liberta!” ‘Viva la Re- 
publica!” ‘* Viva UItalia!” ‘‘ Viva Vittore 
Emmanuele !” ‘* Viva Garibaldi!” 

This last word was caught up with a kind of 
mad enthusiasm, and passed from mouth to 
mouth till it drowned all other cries, 

‘© What ’n thunder’s all this?” cried Obed, 
putting his head into the room, and looking at 
the Heidelbergians. ‘‘See here—ccme out 
here,” he continued, ‘and find out what in the 
name of goodness it all means, for I'll be durned 
if I can make head or tail of it.” 

At this appeal the Heidelbergians stepped 
out; and after them came the naval officers, 
while the rest followed, till the whole eight stood 
on the balcony. 

Their appearance was greeted with a thunder 
of applause. 

Obed knew not what it all meant, nor did any 
of the others; but as he was the acknowledged 
leader he felt upon him the responsibility of his 
situation, and so, with this feeling animating 
him, he responded to the salutation of the crowd 
by a low bow. 
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It was now dusk, and the twilight of this 
southern climate was rapidly deepening, when 
suddenly the Americans were aware of a sound 
in the distance like the galloping of horses. The 
sound seemed to strike the crowd below at the 
same moment. Cries arose, and they fell back 
quickly on either side of the road, leaving a 
broad path in their midst. The Americans did 
not have a long time left to them for conjecture 
or for wonder. The sounds drew nearer and 
nearer, until at last, through the gloom, a body 
of dragoons were plainly seen galloping down 
the street. ‘They dashed through the crowd, 
they reined in their horses in front of the hotel, 
and, at the sharp word of command from their 
leader, a number of them dismounted, and fol- 
lowed him inside, while the rest remained with- 
out. 

The crowd stood breathless and mute. The 
Americans saw in this a very singular variation 
to the events of the evening, and, as they could 
no more account for this than for those which 
had preceded it, they waited to see the end. 

They did not have to wait long. 

A noise in the room which they had left 
roused them. Looking in they saw about a 
dozen dragoons with the captain and the land- 
lord. The dragoons had arranged themselves in 
line at the word of command, and the landlord 
stood with a terror-stricken face beside the 
captain. , 

** Ah!” said Obed, who had looked through 
the window into the room, ‘‘ this looks serious. 
There’s some absurd mistake somewhere, but 
just now it does seem as though they want us, so 
I move that we go in and show ourselves.” 

Saying this he entered the room, followed by 
the others, and the eight Americans ranged 
themselves quietly opposite the dragoons. The 
sight of these red-shirted strangers produced a 
very peculiar effect on the soldiers, as was evi- 
dent by their faces and their looks; and the 
captain, as he regarded the formidable propor- 
tions of Obed, seemed somewhat overawed. 
But he soon overcame his emotion, and, step- 
ping forward, he exclaimed : 

‘* Siete nostri prigionieri. Rendetevi.” 

‘* What's that he says?” asked Obed. 

“‘He says we're his prisoners,” said one of 
the Heidelbergians, ‘‘ and calls on us to surren- 
der.” ° 
‘¢Tell him,” said Obed, unconsciously parody- 
ing Leonidas—‘‘ Tell him to come on and take 
us.” 
The Heidelbergian translated this verbatim. 
The captain looked puzzled. 

** Boys,” said Obed, ‘‘you may as well get 
your revolvers ready.” 

At this quiet hint every one of the Americans, 
including even the Boston clergyman, drew 
forth his revolver, holding it carelessly, yet in 
Such a very handy fashion that the captain of 
the dragoons looked aghast. 

‘¢T will have no resistance,” said he. ‘‘Sur- 
render, or you will be shot down.” 

‘Ha, ha!” said the Heidelbergian. ‘‘Do 
you see our revolvers? Do you think that we 
are the men to surrender ?” 

“*T have fifty dragoons outside,” said the 
officer. 

‘“Very well, we have forty-eight shots to your 
fifty,” said the Heidelbergian, whose Italian, on 
this occasion, ‘‘came out uncommonly strong,” 
as Obed afterward said when the conversation 
was narrated to him. 

“*T am commanded to arrest you,” said the 
officer. - 

** Well, go back and say that you tried, and 
couldn’t do it,” said the Heidelbergian. 

**Your blood will be on your own heads.” 

**Pardon me; some of it will be on yours, 
and some of your own blood also,” retorted the 
Heidelbergian, mildly. 

‘¢ Advance!” cried the officer to his soldiers. 
*¢ Arrest these men.” 

The soldiers looked at their captain, then at 
the Americans, then at their captain again, then 
at the Americans, and the end of it was that 
they did not move. 

** Arrest them !” roared the officer. 

The Americans stood opposite with their re- 
volvers leveled. The soldiers stood still. They 
would not obey. 

““My friend,” said the Heidelbergian, ‘‘if 
your men advance, you yourself will be the first 
to fall, for I happen to have you covered by my 
pistol. I may as well tell you that it has six 
shots, and if the first fails, the second will 
not.” 

The officer turned pale. He ordered his men 
to remain, and went out. After a few moments 
he returned with twelve more dragoons. The 
Americans still stood watchful, with their re- 
volvers ready, taking aim. 

“* You see,” cried the officer, excitedly, ‘‘that 
you are overpowered. There are as many men 
outside. For the last time I call on you to sur- 
render. If you do not I will give no quarter. 
You need not try to resist.” 

‘* What is it that he says?” asked Obed. 

The Heidelbergian told him. 

Obed laughed. 

“Ask him why he does not come and take 
us,” said he, grimly. ‘‘ We have already given 
him leave to do so.” . 

The Heidelbergian repeated these words. 
The captain, in a‘fury, ordered his men to ad- 
vance. The Americans fully expected an at- 
tack, and stood ready to pour in a volley at the 
first movement on the part of the enemy. But 
the enemy did not move. The soldiers stood 
motionless. They did not seem afraid. They 
seemed rather as if they were animated by some 
totally different feeling. It had been whispered 
already that the Neapolitan army was unreliable. 
This certainly looked like it. 

“*Cowards!” cried the captain, who seemed 
to think that their inaction arose from fear. 
“You will suffer for this, you scoundrels! 





Then, if you are afraid to advance, make ready! 
present! fire!” 

His command might as well have been ad- 
dressed to the winds. The guns of the soldiers 
stood by their sides. Not one of them raised his 
piece. ‘The captain was thunder-struck ; yet his 
surprise was not greater than that of the Ameri- 
cans when this was hastily explained to them by 
the Heidelbergians. Evidently there was disaf- 
fection among the soldiers of his Majesty of 
Naples when brought into the presence of Red 
Shirts. 

The captain was so overwhelmed by this dis- 
covery that he stood like one paralyzed, not 
knowing what to do. This passive disobedience 
on the part of his men was a thing so unex- 
pected that he was left helpless, without re- 
sources. 

Meanwhile the crowd outside had been in- 
tensely excited. They had witnessed the ar- 
rival of the dragoons. They had seen them dis- 
mount and enter the hotel after the captain. 
They had seen the captain come down after 
another detachment. They had-known nothing 
of what was going on inside. but: conjectured 
that a desperate struggle was*inevitable between 
the Red Shirts and the strangers; As an un- 
armed crowd they could offérno-active'interven- 
tion, so they held their peace*for aitime, waiting 
in breathless suspense for the'resulti- The result 
seemed long delayed. The did not 
seem to gain that immediate*victory over the Red 
Shirts which had been féarfully’ anticipated. 
Every moment seemed! to postpone such a vic- 
tory, and render it impossible:. Every moment 
restored the courage'of the crowd, which at first 
had been panic-stricken: Low murmurs passed 
among them, which’ deeperied’ into words’ of re- 
monstrance, atid strengthened: into cries of sym- 
pathy for the Red Shirts; until, at last, these 
cries arose to shouts; atid’ the shouts arose wild 
and high, penetrating to that upper room where 
the assailants confronted their cool antagonists. 

The cries had an ominous sound. 

“ Viva la Liberta!” ‘* Viva la Republica!” 
“Viva Garibaldi!” 

At the name Garibaldi, a wild yell of ap- 
plause resounded wide and high—a long, shrill 
yell, and the name was taken up in a kind of 
mad fervor till the shout rose to a kind of frenzy, 
and nothing was heard but the confused outcries 
of a thousand discordant voices, all uttering that 
one grand name, ‘‘ Garibaldi !” ‘* Garibaldi !” 
** Garibaldi !” 

The Americans heard it. What connection 
there was between themselves and Garibaldi 
they did not then see, but they saw that some- 
how the people of Salerno had associated them 
with the hero of Italy, and were sympathizing 
with them. Obed Chute himself saw this, and 
understood this, as that cry came thundering to 
his ears. He turned to his friends. 

‘* Boys,” said he, ‘‘ we came here for a dinner 
anda night’s rest. We've got the dinner, but the 
night’s rest seems to be a little remote. There’s 
such an infernal row going on all around that, if 
we want to sleep this blessed night, we'll have 
to take to the yacht again, and turn in there, 
sailor fashion. So I move that we adjourn to 
that place, and put out to sea.” 

His proposal was at once accepted without 
hesitation. 

‘Very well,” said Obed. ‘* Now follow me. 
March !” : 

With his revolver in his extended hand, Obed 
strode toward the door, followed by the others. 
The dragoons drew back and allowed them to 
pass out without resistance. They descended 
the stairs into the hall. As they appeared at 
the doorway they were recognized by the crowd, 
and a wild shout of triumph arose, in which 
nothing was conspicuous but the name of Gari- 
baldi. The mounted dragoons outside did not 
attempt to resist them. They looked away, and 
did not seem to see them at all. The crowd 
had it all their own way. 

Through the crowd Obed advanced, followed 
by his friends, and led the way toward the 
yacht. The crowd followed. ‘They cheered; 
they shouted; they yelled out defiance at the 
king; they threw aside all restraint, and sang 
the Italian version of the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” A wild 
enthusiasm pervaded all, as though some great 
victory had been won, or some signal triumph 
achieved. But amidst all their shouts and cries 
and applause and songs one word was pre-emi- 
nent, and that one word was the name ‘of 
“* Garibaldi !” 

But the Americans made no response. They 
marched on quietly to their yacht, and pushed 
off from the wharf. A loud, long cheer followed 
them from the crowd, which stood there watch- 
ing their departure; and, as the yacht moved 
away, cheer after cheer arose, which gradually 
died away in the distance. 

They passed that night on the sea instead of 
at the hotel at Salerno. But they did not have 
much sleep. Their wonderful adventure formed 
the theme of discussion all night long. And at last 
the only conclusion which they could come to was 
this, that the red-shirted strangers had been mis- 
taken for Garibaldini; that Obed Chute had 
been accepted as Garibaldi himself; and, finally, 
that the subjects of the king of Naples, and his 
soldiers also, were in afearful state of disaffection. 

Not long after, when Garibaldi himself passed 
through this very town, the result confirmed the 
conjectures of these Americans. 


_>—_ 
CHAPTER XLII. 
ANOTHER REVELATION. 


Time passed on, and Zillah once more re- 
gained something like her old spring and elastic- 
ity ; yet the sadness of her situation was noway 
relaxed. In addition to the griefs of the past, 
there now arose the problem of the future. 
What was she to do? Was she to go on thus 





forever with these kind friends? or was she to 
leave them? The subject was a painful and a 
perplexing one, and always brought before her 
the utter loneliness of her position with the most 
distressing distinctness. Generally she fought 
against such feelings, and tried to dismiss such 
thoughts, but it was difficult to drive them from 
her mind. 

At length it happened that all her funds were 
exhausted, and she felt the need of a fresh sup- 
ply. So she conferred with Obed Chute, and 
told him the name of her London bankers, aft- 
er which he drew out a check for her for a hun- 
dred pounds, which she signed. ‘The draft was 
then forwarded. 

A fortnight passed away. It was during this 
interval that Obed had his famous Salerno ex- 
pedition, which he narrated to Zillah on his re- 
turn, to her immense delight. Never in his jife 
had Obed taken such pleasure in telling a story 
as on this occasion. Zillah’s eager interest, her 
animated face, her sparkling eyes, all encour- 
aged him to hope that there was yet some spirit 
left in her in spite of her sorrows; and at length, 
at the narration of the reception of the Neapoli- 
tan’s order to surrender, Zillah burst into a fit 
of laughter that was childish in its abandon 
and heartiness. 

About a week or ten days after this, Obed 
came home one day with a very serious face. 
Zillah noticed it at once, and asked him anx- 
iously if any thing had happened. 

‘* My poor child,” said he, ‘‘I’m afraid that 
there is more trouble in store for you. "I feared 
as much some time ago, but I had to wait to 
see if my fears were true.” 

Zillah regarded him fearfully, not knowing 
what to think of such an ominous beginning. 
Her heart told her that it had some reference to 
Hilda. Had he found out any thing about her? 
Was she ill? Was she dying? These were her 
thoughts, but she dared not put them into words. 

“I’ve kept this matter to myself till now,” 
continued Obed; ‘‘ but I do not intend to keep 
it from you any longer. I’ve spoken to sister 
about it, and she thinks that you'd better know 
it. At any rate,” he added, ‘‘it isn’t as bad as 
some things you’ve borne; only it comes on top 
of the rest, and seems to make them worse.” 

Zillah said not a word, but stood awaiting in 
fear this new blow. 

‘Your draft,” said Obed, ‘‘has been returned.” 

**My draft returned?” said Zillah, in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ What do you mean?” c 

“IT will tell you all I know,” said Obed. 
‘* There is villainy at the bottom of this, as you 
will see. Your draft came back about ten days 
ago. I said nothing to you about it, but took 
it upon myself to write for explanations. Last 
evening I received this”—and he drew arletter 
from his pocket. ‘‘ I’ve meditated over it, and 
shown it to my sister, and we both think that 
there are depths to this dark plot against you 
which none of us as yet have even begun to 
fathom. I’ve also forwarded an account of this 
and a copy of this letter to the police at. Mar- 
seilles, and to the police here, to assist them in 
their investigations. I’m afraid the police here 
won’t do much, they’re so upset by their panic 
about Garibaldi.” 

As Obed ended he handed the letter to Zillah, 
who opened it without a word, and read as fol- 
lows : 


“Lonvon, September 10, 1859. 

*¢Srr,—In answer to your favor of 7th instant, 
we beg leave to state that up to the 15th of June 
last we held stock and deposits from Miss Ella 
Lorton—%. e., consols, thirty thousand pounds 
(£30,000); also cash, twelve hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds ten shillings (£1275 10s.). On 
the 15th of June last the above-mentioned Miss 
Ella Lorton appeared in person, and, with her 
own check, drew out the cash balance. On 
the 17th June she came in person and withdrew 
the stock, in consols, which she had deposited 
with us, amounting to thirty thousand pounds 
(£30,000) as aforesaid. That it was Miss Ella 
Lorton herself there is no doubt; for it was the 
same lady who deposited the funds, and who 
has sent checks to us from time to time. The 
party you speak of, who sent the check from 
Naples, must be an impostor, and we recom- 
mend you to hand her over to the police. 

‘* We have the honor to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servants, Titton & Browne. 

“‘Opzp CuutE, Esq.” 


On reading this Zillah fell back into a chair 
as though she had been shot, and sat looking at 
this fatal sheet with wild eyes and haggard face. 
Obed made an effort to cry for help, but it sound- 
ed like a groan. His sister came running in, 
and seeing Zillah’s condition, she took her in her 


arms. 

‘*Poor child! poor sweet child!” she cried. 
“It’s too much! It’s too much! She will die 
if this goes on.” 

But Zillah rapidly roused herself. It was no 
soft mood that was over her now; it was nota 
broken heart that was now threatening her. 
This letter seemed to throw a flood of light over 
her dark and mysterious persecution which in 
an instant put an end to all those tender long- 
ings after her loved Hilda which had consumed 
her. Now her eyes flashed, and the color which 
had left her cheeks flushed back again, mount- 
ing high with the full sweep of her indignant pas- 
sion. She started to her feet, her hands clenched, 
and her brows frowning darkly. 

**You are right,” she said to Obed, in a low, 
stern voice. ‘‘I am betrayed—and she—she 
alone has been my betrayer. She! my sister! 
the one who lived on my father’s bounty; who 
was my companion in childhood; who shared 
my bed; who had all my love and trust—she 
has betrayed me! Ah, well,” she added, with a 
long sigh; ‘‘since it is so, it is best for me tc 
know it. Do not be grieved, dear friends. Do 
not look so sadly and so tenderly atme. I know 





your loving hearts. You, at least, do not look 
as though you believed me to be an impostor.” 

And she held out her hands to the brother and 
sister. Obed took that little hand which she ex- 
tended, and pressed it reverently to his lips. 

‘* Sit down, my poor child,” said Miss Chute, 
tenderly. ‘‘ You are excited. Try to be calm, 
if you can.” 

**T am calm, and I will be calm,” said Zillah, 
faintly. 

**Come,” said Obed. ‘‘ We will talk no more 
about itnow. ‘To-morrow, or next day, or next 
week, we will talk about it. You must rest. 
You must drive out, or sail out, or do something. 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll order the yacht 
and take you to Salerno. 

Zillah looked at him with a faint smile, ap- 
preciating his well-meant reference to that fa- 
mous town, and Obed left her with his sister. 

A week passed, and Zillah was not allowed to 
speak of this subject. But all the time she was 
oppressed by a sense of her utterly desperate 
situation. As long as she had believed herself 
rich she had not felt altogether helpless; but 
now !—now she found herself a pauper, alone in 
the wide world, a dependent on the kindness of 
these noble-hearted friends. What could she 
do? This could not go on forever. What 
could she do—she, a girl without resources? 
How could she ever support herself? What 
would become of her? 

Could she go back to that home from which 
she had fled? Never! ‘That thought came 
once, and was instantly scouted as impossible. 
Sooner than do that she would die of starvation. 
What, then, could she do? Live on as a bur- 
den to these kind friends? Alas! how could 
she? She thought wildly of being a governess ; 
but what could she teach ?—she, who had idled 
away nearly all her life. Then she thought of 
trying to get back her money from those who 
had robbed her. But how could this be done? 

For, to do this, it would be necessary to ob- 
tain the help of Obed Chute; and, in that case, 
she would have to tell him all. And could she 
do this? Could she reveal to another the secret 
sorrow of her life? Could she tell him about 
their fatal marriage; about the Earl; about 
Guy’s letter, and her flight from home? No; 
these things were too sacred to be divulged to 
any one, and the very idea of making them 
known was intolerable. But if she began to 
seek after Hilda it would be necessary to tell 
her true name, at least to Obed Chute, and all 
about her, a thing which would involve the dis- 
closure of all her secret. It could not be done. 
Hilda had betrayed her, sought out her life, 
and robbed her—of this there no longer remained 
any doubt; and she was helpless; she could 
neither seek after her rights, nor endeavor to ob- 
tain redress for her wrongs. 

At length she had a conversation with Obed 
Chute about her draft. She told him that when 
she first went to Tenby her sister had persuaded 
her to withdraw all her money from her former 
bankers and deposit it with Messrs. Tilton & 
Browne. Hilda herself had gone to London to 
have it done. She told Obed that they were 
living in seclusion, that Hilda had charge of the 
finances, and drew all the checks. Of course 
Messrs. Tilton & Browne had been led to believe 
that she was the Ella Lorton who had deposited 
the money. In this way it was easy for her, 
after getting her sister out of the way, to obtain 
the money herself. 

As soon as Obed Chute heard this he was si- 
lent for a long time. 

‘*My poor child,” said he at last, in tones 
full of pity, ‘‘ you could not imagine once what 
motive this Hilda could have for betraying you. 
Here you have motive enough. Itisa very coarse 
one; but yet men have been betraying one 
another for less than this since the world began. 
There was once a certain Judas who carried out 
a plan of betrayal for a far smaller figure. But 
tell me. Have you never associated Gualtier 
and Hilda in your thoughts as partners in this 
devilish plot ?” 

‘*T see now that they must have been,” said 
Zillah. ‘‘I can believe nothing else.” 

‘*You have said that Gualtier was in attend- 
ance on you for years?” 

“Yea.” 

“Did you ever notice any thing like friend- 
ship between these two ?” 

**She always seemed to hold herself so far 
above him that I do not see how they could 
have had any understanding.” 

“‘Did he seem to speak to her more than 
to you?” 

**Notatall. I never noticed it. He accom- 
panied her to London, though, when she went 
about the money.” 

‘*That looks like confidence. And then she 
sent him to take you to Naples to put you out of 
the way ?” : 

Zillah sighed. 

**Tell me. Do you think she could have loved 
Gualtier ?” 

**It seems absurd. Any thing like love be- 
tween those two is impossible.” 

‘* It’s my full and firm conviction,” said Obed 
Chute, after deep thought, “‘that this Gualtier 
gained your friend’s affections, and he has been 
the prime mover in this. *Both of them must be 
deep ones, though. Yet I calculate she is only 
a tool in his hands. Women will do any thing 
for love. She has sacrificed you to him. It 
isn’t so bad a case as it first looked.” 

**Not so bad!” said Zillah, in wonder. 
‘* What is worse than to betray a friend ?” 

‘*When a woman betrays a friend for the 
sake of a lover she only does what women have 
been engaged in doing ever since the world 
began. This Gualtier has betrayed you both— 
first by winning your friend's love, and then by 
using her against you. And that is the smart 
game which he has played so well as to net the 
handsome figure of £30,000 sterling—one hun- 
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“HIS SISTER, SEEING ZILLAH’S CONDITION, TOOK HER IN HER ARMS.” 


dred and fifty thousand dollars—besides that 
balance of £1200 and upward—six thousand 
dollars more.” 

Such was Obed Chute’s idea, and ‘Zillah ac- 
cepted it as the only true solution. Any other 
solution would force her to believe that Hilda 
had been a hypocrite all her life—that her devo- 
tion was a sham, and her love a mockery. Such 
a thing seemed incredible, and it seemed far 
more natural to her that Hilda had acted from 
some mad impulse of love in obedience to the 
strong temptation held out by a lover. Yes, she 
thought, she had placed herself in his power, 
and did whatever he told her, without thinking 
of the consequences. ‘The plot, then, must be 
all Gualtier’s. Hilda herself never, never, nev- 
er could have formed such a plan against one 
who loved her. She could not have known 
what she was doing. She could not have de- 
liberately sold her life and robbed her. — So Zil- 
lah tried. to think; but, amidst these thoughts, 
there arose the memory of that letter from 
Naples—that picture of the voyage, every word 
of which showed such devilish ingenuity, and 
such remorseless pertinacity in deceiving. Love 
may do much, and tempt to much, she thought ; 
but, after all, could such a letter have emanated 
from any one whose heart was not utterly and 
wholly bad and corrupt? All this was terrible 
to Zillah. 

“Tf I could but redress your wrongs,” said 
Obed, one day—‘‘ if you would only give me 
permission, I would start to-morrow for En- 
gland, and I would track this pair of villains till 
I compelled them to disgorge their plunder, and 
one of them, at least, should make acquaintance 
with the prison hulks or Botany Bay. But you 
will not let me,” he added, reproachfully. 

Zillah looked at him imploringly. 

‘**T have a secret,” said she, ‘*a secret which 
I dare not divulge. It involves others. I have 
sacrificed every thing for this. I can not mention 
it even to you. 
nothing. ‘There is no help for it, none.” - She 
seemed to be speaking to herself. ‘‘ For then,” 
she continued, ‘‘if they were. hunted down, 
names would come out, and then all would be 
known. And rather than have all known”—her 
voice grew higher and sterner as she spoke, ex- 
pressing a desperate resolve—‘“‘ rather than have 
all known, I would die—yes, by a death as ter- 


rible as that which stared me in the face when I: 


was drifting in the schooner!” 

Obed Chute looked at her. 
face. He held out his hand and took hers. 

‘Tt shall not be known,” said he. “Keep 
your secret. The time will come some day 
when you will be righted. Trust in God, my 
child.” 

The time passed on, but Zillah was now a 
prey to this new trouble. How could she live? 
She was penniless. Could she consent to remain 
thus a burden on kind friends like these? These 
thoughts agitated her incessantly, preying upon 
her mind, and never leaving her by night or by 
day. She was helpless. How could she live? 
By what means could she hope to get a living? 

Her friends saw her melancholy, but attrib- 
uted it all'to the greater sorrows through which 
she had passed. Obed Chute thought that the 
best cure was perpetual distraction. So he bus- 
ied himself with arranging a never-ending series 
of expeditions to all the charming environs of 
Naples, Pompeii and Herculaneum opened be- 
fore them the wonders of the ancient world. 
Vesuvius was scaled, and its crater revealed its 
awful depths. Baix, Misenum, aud- Puzzuoli 
were explored. Psstum showed them its eternal 
temples. ‘They lingered on the beach at Salerno. 


They stood where never-ending spring abides, 

and never-withering flowers, in the vale of Sor- 

rento—the fairest spot on earth , best represent- 

ative of a lost Paradise. They sailed over every 
* 


| that you are not. penni- 


And now all is lost, and I have. 


Pity was on his : 





part of that glorious bay, where earth and air 
and sea all combine to bring into one spot all 
that this world contains of beauty and sublimity, 
of joyc and loveliness, of radiance and of 
delight. Yet still, in spite of all this, the dull 
weight of melancholy could not be removed, but 
never ceased to weigh her down. 

At length Zillah could control her feelings 
no longer. ‘One day, softened by the tender 
sympathy and watchful anxiety of these loving 
friends, she yielded to the generous promptings 
of her heart and told them her trouble. 

‘*T am penniless,” she said, as she concluded 
her confession. ‘You are too generous, and 
it is your very generosity that makes it bitter for 
me to be a mere dependent. You are so gener- 
ous that I will ask you to get me something to 
do. I know you will. 
There, I have told you 
is and I feel happier 
a ” 





uly. 

As she ended a smile 
passed over the face of 
Obed Chute and his 
sister. The relief which 
they felt was infinite. 
And this was all! 

‘My child,” said 
Obed Chute, tenderly, 
‘‘there are twenty dif- 
ferent things that I can 
say, each of which 
would put you perfectly 
at ease. I will content 
myself, however, with 
merely one or two brief 
remarks. In ‘the first 
place allow me to state 


less. Do you think that 
you are going to lose all 
‘wee property? No— 
y the Eternal! no! I, 
Obed Chute, do declare 
that I will get it back 
some day. So dismiss 
your fears, and dry your 
tears, as the hymn-book 
says. Moreover, in the 
second place, you speak 
of being a dependent 
and a burden. I can 
hardly trust myself to 
speak in reply to that. 
I will leave that to sis- 
ter. For my own part, 
I will merely say that 
you are our sunshine— 
you make our family 
circle bright as gold. 
To lose you, my child, 
would be—well, I won’t 
say what, only when you 
leave us you may leave 
an order at the near- 
est stone-cutters for a 


tombstone for Obed 
Chute.” 
He smiled as he spoke 


—his great rugged feat- 
ures all irradiated by 
a glow of enthusiasm 
and of happiness. 

* But I feel so de- 
pendent—such a bur- 
den,” pleaded Zillah. 

‘“* Tf that is the case,” 
said Obed Chute, ‘‘ then 
your feelings shall be 
consulted. I will em- 
ploy you. You shall 
have an honorable posi- 
tion. Among us the 





best ladies in the land become teachers, Presi- 
dent Fillmore’s daughter taught a school in 
New England. It is my purpose now to engage 
you as governess.” 

** As governess ?” 

‘¢ Yes, for my children.” 

‘*But I don’t know any thing.” 

**T don’t care—I’m going to engage you as 
governess allthe same. Sister teaches them the 
rudiments. What I want you to teach them is 
music.” 

‘*Music? I'm such a wretched player.” 

**You play well enough for me—well enough 
to teach them; and the beauty of it is, even if 
you don’t play well now, you soon will. Doesn't 
Franklin or somebody say that one learns by 
teaching ?” 








THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


» 





Zillah’s face spoke unutterable gratitude. 

“* This,” said Obed Chute, ‘‘is purely a busi- 
ness transaction. I'll only give you the usual 
saree five hundred dollars a year, and 
ound.” 

** And—what ?” 

‘* Found—that is, board, you know, and cloth- 
ing, of course, also. Is it a bargain ?” 

“*Oh, my best friend! how can I thank you? 
witSay | why, cal : 

ay! why, call me again your ‘ best friend ;’ 
that is all the thanks T want.” : 

So the engagement was made, and Zillah be- 
came a music-teacher. 





THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


HE Hon. Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton 
is the grand-daughter of the celebrated Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, and was born in 1808. 
She is the second of three daughters of the late 
Thomas Sheridan, and was brought up at Hamp- 
ton Court by her mother. She was left father- 
jess when quite young, but she received, not- 
withstanding, a more varied and comprehensive 
education than generally falls to the lot of an 
Englishwoman... She married the Hon. George 
Chapple Norton in 1829, the brother of Lord 
Grantley, and heir-presumptive to the title. It is 
well known that the match proved an unhappy 
one. 

At an early age Mrs. Norton began to use the 
pen, her first production being the ‘‘ Dandies’ 
Rout,” with illustrations from her own designs. 
In 1829 she published, anonymously, ‘‘ The Sor- 
rows of Rosalie,” which was followed by ‘* The 
Undying One” (1831), a poem based on the 
legend of the Wandering Jew; ‘‘The Dream, 
and other Poems” (1840); and ‘The Child of 
the Islands” (1845). ‘Two years later were pub- 
lished ‘* Aunt Carry’s Ballads,” and then came 
her first novel, entitled ‘‘Stuart of Dunleath,” 
which was’a decided success. ‘This novel has 
been republished in this country by Harper & 
Brothers. ‘‘The Lady of La Garaye,” a book 
of poetry, was published in 1862. Her chef- 
d euvre, ‘* Lost and Loved,” appeared soon after, 
and reached a fourth edition. 

Besides the above works Mrs. Norton has con- 
tributed largely to periodical literature, both at 
home and abroad. As a writer Mrs. Norton’s 
style is clear, and possesses individuality, although 
throughout there is™ tone of sadness. Unlike 
many of the lady writers of the day, she has not 
written much, but done her work patiently and 
well, and given the public books that are the re- 
sult of hard thought and labor. Her poetry is 
not great or brilliant, but it is truthful and pretty, 
and of much more use in the world than those 
gigantic productions that are beyond the compre- 
hension of any one (the authors perhaps included), 
and that only serve for dry criticism. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Valenciennes and Needle-work Collar and Cuffs. 


Tus collar is made of two pieces of Valenciennes insertion 
an inch wide, the lengthwise edges of which are sewed to- 
gether and then trimmed around the outer edges with a strip 
of scalloped embroidery. In sewing on the embroidery hold 
in the insertion (the ends of which are previously carefully @ 
joined), so as to give the collar the shape shown by Fig. 54, 
Supplement. To the inner edge of the collar sew from 29 to 
29 box-pleated lace 
an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and to the 
remainder gather- 
ed lace half an’ inch wide. 
front of the collar set a band made. 
of insertion and embroidery, 
according to Fig. 55, Sup- 
plement; trim the edges 
with gathered lace half an 
inch wide. One end of the 
band is sewed to the collar 
& according to the correspond- 
ing figures. ‘To the other 
end sew loops, by means of 
which the band is fastened 
to buttons sewed on the col- 
lar. The cuff is made to 
correspond with the collar, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Enameled Cloth Towel 
Rack. 










For this towel rack, which 
is made of two shades of 
brown enameled cloth, cut 
two pieces of card - board 
from Fig. 29, Supplement, 
and two pieces of 
VALENCIENNES AND NEEDLE-wWoRK COLLAR. light brown enam- 

For pattern see Suppl., No. XXIL, Figs. 54and 55. eled cloth. Orna- 

ment one of these 
pieces with dark brown enameled cloth in the manner shown by the 
illustration, which is cut out with a sharp knife, according to the de- 
signs given on the Supplement. Paste the figures on the light brown 
piece, then paste this piece 
on one of the card-board 
pieces, and to this fasten 
two curved rods of Spanish 
reed, as shown by the illus- 
tration, which serve to hold 
the towel. Each rod con- 
sists of one long and one 
short piece, joined together 
by means of a small tack. 
In order to make the reed 
flexible it must previously 
be soaked in hot water. 
Fasten the rods to the card- 
board with small tacks, 
which must be driven from 
the under side of the card- 
board into the reed. Paste 
the second piece of card- 
board on the under side of 
the first one, cover the back 
of the rack with light brown 
enameled cloth, and bind 
the edges of the rack with 
brown silk ribbon an inch 
wide. This binding is fas- 
tened down with large black 
beads. Furnish the rack 
with a ring for hanging it 
up, and finish it with loops 
of brown ribbon, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Piqué Negligé Pocket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus negligé pocket has 
a double bottom, and is so 
arranged that part of the 
negligé garments may be 
kept between the double 
bottom, and part between 
the bottom and the upper 
part. For the latter cut 
of white corded piqué 
six pieces from Fig. 27, 
Supplement. For 
the bottom cut two 


ENAMELED CLotH TOWEL 
Rack. 


For pattern and desi; 
Supplement, No. X., 

















see 
‘ig. 29. 






On the 




























CROCHET PURSE. 


For design see Supplement, 
No, XXXL, Figs. 76 and 77. 


six-cornered pieces of the shape 
shown by Fig. 1, but half an inch 
larger all around. Embroider each 


alternately 1 sc. (single crochet), 7 ch., pass over seven founda- 
tion st, with the latter. 2d round.—Alternately 2 dc. (double 
crochet) separated by 2 ch. on the middle stitch of each ch. 
scallop of the preceding round, after these 1 ch. The founda- 
tion st. form the outer edge of the lace. Between the edges 
of the pocket pieces trimmed with lace sew to the edge of the 
bottom the ends of narrow pieces of red woolen braid, and lace 
up the edges of the parts that meet with these, passing them 
through the 
meshes of the 
lace. Lace three 
and three of the 
parts together in 
such a manner as to leave a long 
slit in the middle of the pocket 
(see Fig. 1), and sew the upper 
bottom of the pocket on the. un- 
der bottom, sewing it fast along 
one-half of the outer edge; the 
under bottom. must be 
lined on the inside with 
shirting. Sew red silk 
strings to two corners of 
the pocket part and un- 
der part for closing the 


pocket. 


Embroidered Silk 
Watch-Case. 
THis watcu-case is 
made of blue silk; the 
front is pleated, and the 
back is ornamented with 
point Russe embroidery 
% of black and white silk. ; 
To make the case cut a Gis 
from Fig. 30, 
Supplement, two 
pieces of card- 
board, letting the 
front piece reach : te 
only to the dotted line of Fig. 30. Cover both pieces first with stiff 
lace, and the front with a piece of bias silk of the requisite width, ar- 
ranged in pleats (see illustration). Over the card-board insertion join 
° this pleated part with a 
uy plain lining, and to the 
‘ 2 upper edge of the latter 
y Uf sew a piece of blue silk 
y /- cord; join the front with 
hy Y Wil the back of the case, hay- 
4 ing previously covered the 
oy ¥ “i front of the back with a 
1b, . % == a piece embroidered accord- 
‘yy * ing to the design given on 
Fig. 30, and the under side 
with cambric. Trim with 
beads as shown by the il- 
lustration. A ring cro- 
cheted over with blue silk 
serves for hanging up the 
case. On the back part 
fasten a hook on which to 
hang the watch. 
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Swimminc Drawers.—OPENED OUT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
XV., Figs. 36 and 37. 
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Brack CuHina CRAPE CRAVAT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. -» Fig. 26. 


Bp 


\ 


pp 


Fig. 1.—EmBroIDERED PiquEé NEGLIGE 
PocKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 27. 


Crochet Purse. 
Tue foundation of this 
purse is crocheted with red 
silk, and the design is 
worked with silk of various 
bright colors. Begin the 
purse at the upper edge of 
the thick part worked with 
sc. (single crochet) only 
by making a foundation of 
108 ch. (chain stitches), 
close this with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch); on this work 48 
rounds in the design given 
on Fig. 76 of the Supple- 
ment, according to the col- 
ors designated there. Work 
the design in each half of 
the part; each 
mesh or square of 
the design counts 
1 sc.; the threads 
not in use are car- 
ried further on 
the wrong side. 
Line the com- 
pleted part with 
silk, and close the 
end by working 1 
sc. On every two 
parallel st. of the 
edge. Trim the 
black strip of the 





EMBROIDERED S1LK Watcu-Case. 


For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No. XL, 
Fig 


CuFF FOR VALENCIENNES COLLAR. 
















of the six pocket parts, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2, with 
red embroidery cotton in point Russe, diagonal half-polka 
stitch, stitching, and button-hole stitch. Line the parts 
with shirting, and sew them at the lower edge to one of 
the parts of the bottom, which must previously have been 
lined with shirting. Trim the edges left free of each up- 
per part with lace, which is worked with medium-sized 
twisted crochet cotton as follows: Ist round.—On a ch. 
(chain stitch) foundation of the requisite length always 





















Fig. 1.—FicHv ARRANGED FROM THREE-CORNERED 
Lace SHAWL.—Back. 


For arrangement of Pleats see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 31. 


Fig. 2.——Figuv ARRANGED FROM THREE-CORNERED 
Lace SHAWL.—FRONT. 


For arrangement of Pleats see Supplement, No, XII., Fig. 31. 
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design with lace worked in three rounds in the 
following manner : Ist round (with yellow silk). 
—2 de. (double crochet) separated by 4 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the last st. of every fourth following 
round of the black strip. 2d round (with black 
silk).—On every ch. scallop of the foregoing 
round 6 de., between each 2 de. of the preceding 
round 1 sc. 38d round (with yellow silk).—On 
every de. of the preceding round 1 sl., between 
every 2 de. of the first round 1 sc., catching the 
sc. of the second round at the same time. 

this completed part crochet the remainder of the 
purse, working first one open-work round with 
red silk, consisting of alternate 2 dc., 2 ch., pass- 
ing over 2 st. (stitch) with the latter; work 20 
rounds more in the same manner, always going 
backward and forward, so as to form the slit in 
the middle of the purse. After this work 14 
rounds more of open-work, going forward only, 
then 16 rounds of sc. in the design given by Fig. 
77, Supplement; the first of these rounds must 
count 107 st. Then one round of sc. with red 
silk and eight open-work rounds. Close the 
purse with five rounds, by working at regular 
intervals twice only 1 de. instead of 2 de. on the 
ch. of the preceding round, and no ch. between 
these two separate de. Work one round with 
yellow silk on the slit. Finish the purse with 
grelots and tassels of colored silk, and cover the 
rings with the same. 


Fichu aneer from a Three-cornered 
Lace Shawl, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 525. 


Tue shawl is lined with colored silk, and ar- 
ranged in folds and crossed in front in the man- 
ner shown by, the illustration. The original is 
seventy-one inches long from the corners of the 
front to that of the back. Fig. 31, Supple- 
ment, which represents the shawl spread out and 
reduced to one-sixteenth of the original size, 
shows the manner of arranging it in folds, Lay 
the back of the shawl in two upward and two 
downward folds, by bringing x on @ of Fig. 31. 
The edges of the folds must come on the out- 
side, Turn the top of the shawl over on the 
right side along the dotted line given on Fig. 31, 
and sew it together with a few stitches at the 
points designated with +, turn the pleat formed 
in this manner downward, and set on a pointed 
band of black corded ribbon, which covers the 
two upward folds, Under the band sew a belt 
to the under side of the shawl, which is closed 
in front under the shawl. Lay each front end 
of the shawl in a fold as shown by the illus- 
tration, cross them, and fasten them with a bow 
of corded ribbon. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svunsoriper, Dentzzna, anp Orners.—We have 
nothing to add to the “ Ugly Girls” articles, which 
are sufficiently complete in themselves.—We can not 
undertake to recommend any specific cosmetics or 
medicines; and to reply to all the questions address- 
ed to us on the subject would trench too much on our 
space. The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will give you 
all the information you require. 

E, M. F.—Since replying to you in a former issue 
we have learned that Elihu Burritt, while consul at 
Birmingham, established an agency at New Britain, 
Connecticut, for the purpose of importing English 
domestics. We can give you no further particulars, 
but you can doubtless obtain the necessary informa- 
tion from Mr. Burritt, who has just returned to this 
country, or by addressing the New Britain Record, the 
local newspaper. . 

W. H. D.—The report that some person has offered 
five hundred dollars for a million of useless postage 
stamps is too absurd to call for investigation. A per- 
son must needs be insane or idiotic to propose such a 
thing. 

Marernat.—A decoction of larkspur seed, which you 
can obtain of any druggist, will effectually cleanse 
your child’s head. 

Com1o,—We can not recommend any special period- 
ical to you, nor do we think that there is any one pub- 
lished in this country of the kind you desire. Your 
other question is answered elsewhere in this column. 

Emerap Isix.—If you can not frame an original re- 
ply to a gentleman who thanks you for accompanying 
him on a walk or ride, how have you managed to sus- 
tain the burden of the previous conversation ? 

Many Ler.—We are not prepared to vouch for the 
nursery story of “Whittington and his Cat,” but be- 
lieve that it is a generally accepted tradition. Certain 
it is that Richard Whittington was thrice Mayor of 
London, where he founded a college for poor stu- 
dents, called by his name, and built Newgate, the 
greater part of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Guild 
Hall, and Greyfriars, afterward Christ’s Hospital. 
He furnished to Henry V. a large sum of money 
to carry on the war with France, in reward for which 
he was knighted by the King. He was born in 1360 
and died in 1425. 

M. H. 8.—For traveling get a round hat of black 
straw with rather broad sloping brim. Twine blue, 
brown, or gray grenadine around the crown, and leave 
a long end hanging for a veil. 

Imogenk.—Make your black alpaca by directions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 82, Vol. 
IIl.—Address your letter to the Editor of ——, naming 
the paper and the city in which it is published, and it 
will reach its destination. 

Cory anp Epmunv.—Black, white, and pearl-colored 
ties are all worn at morning weddings. 

A Constant SupsoriserR anp Orners.—Full direc- 
tions for making skeleton leaves and phantom bou- 
quets were given in Bazar No. 30, Vol®II. We can 
not repeat them again through lack of space. You 
can order the paper from this office. 

Bianou.—A white Victoria lawn wrapper trimmed 
with many pleatings, or fluted ruffles, puffs, and tucks, 
will be handsome for you.—Wear with blue China 
crape sash and cravat, and add a jaunty jacket of 
pale blue cashmere for cool mornings. Short white 
suits are, however, more fashionable than wrappers for 
morning wear at the hotels, and will be worn until late 
in the season.—A black silk suit, a grisaille silk, or else 
two shades of lavender, a black or French gray gren- 
adine suit, some simple white suits to drape over your 
silk akirts, a pearl-colored trained silk, and a white 
Swiss evening dress, are what a bride will need early 


Pavimz.—Do not tamper with the “ enlarged pores” 
you speak of. You have probably had them from your 
birth, and can not now remove them without danger. 

Muxwiz.—Silk warped mohair is probably what you 
want. It costs from 80 cents to $1 25 a yard.—We 
know of no book that will teach you embroidery sf 
clearly as it is taught in the Bazar. 

Mrs. E. L. 8.—Match your Japanese silk in color and 
make by the cut paper pattern sent you. Trim with 
pleatings of the same and black velvet.—For a travel- 
ing suit for October get a black beaver mohair, and 
make by directions given in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. IIL, or else get one of the Scotch 
shawl casaques, either'gray or brown, and wear with 
a black silk skirt. 

H. E. H.—The method of taking the bust measure 
by which our patterns are graded is given at length in 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. II. We have no chart for sale, but 
a plan of measurement and all the details of dress- 
making are given in Bazar No. 36, Vol. I. You can 
order it from this office. 

Mrs. E. A. B.—We have explained several times that 
materials for point lace work are not yet in the market, 
but that importers of fancy goods will bring them with 
their fall stock.—Your letter was replied to in the Ba- 
zar. We have not time to answer every inquiry by 
mail. 

E. H. C.—From the hints “To the Ugly Girls,” now 
being published in the Bazar, you will learn many valu- 
able things in regard to the treatment of the skin. We 
have not time to reply to your letter by mail, or to give 
fuller information than is contained in the articles in 
question. 

A Sussorimer. —Make your blue check silk with two 
skirts and a basque, or a pointed waist like that given 
with the cut paper pattern of a sea-side toilette in Ba- 
zar No. 82, Vol. IIL. Trim with flounces of the same, 
bias, scantily gathered, and the lower edge cut in points 
with a tiny blue tassel hanging from each point. When 
the dress is worn in the evening add a pleating of white 
muslin edged with patent Valenciennes lace below the 
flounce and peeping out from beneath it. Then wear 
a Swiss muslin over-skirt. Valenciennes lace should 
be gathered inside the pointed ruche and the flowing 
sleeves, 

L. 8.—For your visit to Newport get some such 
dresses as were described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 32, Vol. IIL,,some white dresses draped 
over silk skirts, a trained Swiss muslin, and a light 
blondine, pearl, or other pale silk, for evening. 

Resecoa.—Make your brown poplin suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of suit in Bazar No. 28, Vol. III., trimming 
it with velvet of the same shade.—Make your black 
mohair by a description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 82, Vol. 11I.—For your black silk suit use 
cut paper pattern in Bazar No. 26, Vol. III. ; for your 
pearl-colored silk, the trained dress pattern in Bazar 
No. 80, Vol. IIL. ; and for your serge suit, the pattern of 
a sea-side toilette in No. 32, Vol. III. Make your Swiss 
muslin wedding-dress with long train trimmed with 
pleated flounces, a long draped over-skirt, and a 
square-necked basque with flowing sleeve. Put pleat- 
ings, Valenciennes lace, and orange flowers on basque 
and upper skirt. 

Mrs, M. E. G.—We can not reply to you privately for 

many reasons.—Hair-dressers here prefer to buy hair 
of the importers, and would not give you any thing 
like the price for which switches ready for use” are 
sold, ’ 
Mavup R.—We have repeatedly said that most depil- 
atories are dangerous. Pluck out your superfluous 
hair by the roots, and continue plucking it out when 
it reappears. 

Bri..—Cairngorms are brown or yellow Scotch crys- 
tals. They resemble topaz, and are of about the same 
value.—A black lace sacque is not too old for a 
girl nearly seventeen.—Your suggestions about the 
white dress are excellent. The ruffles should be about 
four inches wide. Such a dress made of Victoria lawn, 
and draped over a black silk skirt, with black sash, and 
the lace sacque over your white basque, would be very 
suitable for church. 

Hertre.—Soak your dress fifteen minutes beforg 
washing in a pail of tepid water in which a table- 
spoonful of sugar of lead has been dissolved. This 
will prevent it from fading. 

O_p Mar.—Make your Swiss muslin dress with a 
demi-train. Trim with three pleated ruffles, each four 
inches wide. Make a plainly draped upper skirt, very 
long and full, and trim with one ruffle. The corsage is 
aregular basque, cut pointed or square in the neck and 
slashed below the waist. Flowing sleeves. Sash of 
gros grain ribbon. Fifteen yards are required for the 
dress. 

Nertiz.—Very narrow bracelets are worn on the, 
wristbands of gloves with two buttons; wider brace- 
lets are more conspicuous, and should be placed far- 
ther up on the arm.—Use benzine to remove greese 
spots from your gloves.—Trim your barége with altern- 
ate pleatings of green and white barége of the shades 
of those in the dress, 

Be..xiw.—It is difficult to suggest an outfit for you 
when we know nothing of the community or the cli- 
mate where you will spend the winter. However, we 
always advise good materials very simply made and 
trimmed for school-girls. Long casaques and single 
skirts will be in favor for the fall, with cloth paletots 
for extra wrapping as the season advances. For one 
thing get thelflack beaver mohair suit described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 82, Vol. III. Get 
also a cashmere or a French merino, either navy biue 
or maroon, as your complexion requires, and trim with 
velvet of a darker shade, or black. For this suit use the 
cut paper pattern of the Sea-side Toilette in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. III. Se sure'to supply yourself with plenty of 

linen collars, cravat bows, a wide black ribbon sash, a 
good supply of under-clothing, hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
gloves, a warm shawl, and set of furs. 

Mrs. A. K.—The skirts of the frock-coats now worn 
by gentlemen are from three-eighths to half a yard in 
length. 

“17."—The black mohair suit described in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. III., is precisely the neat, simple, and stylish 
costume that you want.—For your white jacket get 
corduroy worth $1 75 a yard, or else white cashmere at 
$2.50. The expense is about the same, as you will re- 
quire at least three yards of the first and only two of 
the latter material. Trim with black velvet collar, 
cuffs, pockets, and buttons with cord loops. The 
edge of the garment need not be trimmed. The slash- 
ed paletots given in Bazar No. 2, Vol. III., will answer 
for patterns.— Your ideas about the hat are good. 
Make a sort of torsade or twist around the crown, 
and iet your white and black feathers lean over the 
crown from the left side.—Linen collars are pointed 
in front and straight bands behind. A narrow Valen- 
ciennes edge adds to their beauty.—Use corded piqué 
or Victoria lawn for your hat. The brigand shape is 

lish. 

Mary.—Do not line your Canton crape casaque, The 





beauty of crape is in its soft ‘flowing drapery. 


HEADACHE CURED. 


Tue sick and nervous headaches from which 
many suffer so terribly are. not merely relieved, 
but ecw: f banished, by a resort to Staf- 
Sord’s Iron and Sulphur Powders, ‘The proper 
course is to dissolve a powder in three table- 
spoonfuls half-hourly until the pain ceases, which 
will always be before.the whole is consumed, 
Often one or two doses will be sufficient. The 
pain may possibly recur, but after this course has 
been adopted a few times the complaint will be 
entirely cured. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. Money 
sent at our risk.—Hatit & RucKE., 218 Green- 
wich Street, N. Y. 
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Coryine Wueri.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented ws ha Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 conte. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 

Manufactory in the United States. 

Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 

MELODEONS vill be 

§ delivered in any part of the 

United States reached by Ex- 

press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 

on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 

Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 

or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 

BURNETT’S 





COCOAINE. 





The best Hair Dressing and Invigorator in 
the world. For sale every where. 


IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A. Sewing Machine, 


WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York State 
Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the judges at 
the American Institute say, ‘This is better than an 
of its class known to the judges "—not these, not ail 
together, but because we like it best, as a woman 
would say. It works like a charm; we can sew any 
thing we please with it; the children can’t get it out 
of order; and it is put at most reasonable terms.— 
Church Union. 


ssts. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
‘ 3 SAPOLTIO, 


For General 
Household purposes, 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best pr ever 
used for general house cleaning. For sale by all good 
Grocery and Drug Stores. 


211 Washin Street, New York. 
Wholesale, { 3i'oxord street London” 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Would be delighted with an “Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
ont-door use, $3 00; for the nursery, with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50. Sold by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.O.D. Address A. H. SEAVER, 
P.O. Box 6182, New York City. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any 
Fiaure, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 








1809. 















WATTEAU STREET SUIT............No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT....... coe * Mh 
WALKING SUIT ...........-. coccccccse © 26 
coos * 98 

o 80 

SEA-SIDE COSTUME........ssccseees * 82 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE GENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








NEW BOOKS OF TRE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


bw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures, and Addresses of Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847- 
1853.’ With Portrait on Steel. Complete in Oue 
Volume. 840 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. §38 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches a and Sayings of Charles Dickens, 
‘0 which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. et 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST, Being a Guide 
pgs = France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Bb etng Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With 44 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. By W. Pemproxe Ferringr. Re- 
vised Edition: Ninth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. y J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Drxow, Author 
of ‘‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
— Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
y Joun 8. C. Aunort, Author of “The French Rey- 
olution,” ‘‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Ilustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, DD. 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georax Hesexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. MAOKENZIE, 
F.A,S.L. ith upward of 100 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $3 00. 2 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev, J. 
B. Wartersury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 3, 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 

duct, and Perseverance. By Samuzt Smives, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘History 
of the Huguenots," &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


=e 
8vo, 





FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. O.ipgant, Author of 
* Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of noe “The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘Life of Edward Irving,” ‘“ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wu.x1e Cotttns, Author of 
“ Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S “WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY._ By Witttam Buaox, Author of ‘In Silk 
Attire,” ‘‘Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. a 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rontyson, Author 
of ‘* Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
“ Carlyon’s Year,” ‘One of the Family,” “Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents. ae 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, By Cuartrs 
Reapr, Author of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &e. From the Author's early sheets. a 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of ‘Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of ‘Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco arr Cloth; to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

gw All Harper's Editions of ‘‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By AntTHueny 
Trottorz, Author of “The Bertrame,” “Castle 
Richmond," ‘‘Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm, 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. _ A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of ““My Daughter Elinor. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

inlet NURSERY. 


19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 





ns, Rootgrafts, He Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Bocews Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 
at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 





R. GARSIDE’S Private Institution for 
oe Ie neat ee ae crower, Ws. 
Sur. i of Women. ss, for circular, ° 
seca ec M.D., 392 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ee BARGAINS 
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in Ladies’ 

PARIS AND DOMESTIC READY-MADE 
SUITS, ROBES, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, &¢., 

Some less than half their cost. 
And we will daily offer 
NOVELTIES 
in 
PLAIN AND BRAIDED 
VICTORIA LAWN, LINEN, AND PIQUE 
TRAVELING SUITS. 
CHILDREN'S BRAIDED 
LINEN AND PIQUE GARMENTS; 
Sizes from two years to ten years of age. 
PANIER BEDOUIN MANTLES, 
in choice colors, from $3 50 to $7 each. 
Richly Embroidered 
CASHMERE AND CLOTH 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Paris made, 
$8 each and upward. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth Streets. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are offerin 
The Balance of their Summer Stock of 
LADIES’ OUTFITTING GOODS, 
In White and Colored Lawn Suits, Morning Wrappers, 
BATHING SUITS, 
Pique and Cambric Suits, 
Plain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses for Misses, 
Sun Bonnets and Sea-side Hats, 
Plain and Embroidered Corsets and Corset Covers, 
Toilet Baskets, 
Plain and Tucked Skirts, 
Baptismal Robes and Caps, &c., 
At Reduced Prices, to close the season. 
HOSIERY, of all descriptions, and Undergarments. 
SUM ILKS. 





Summer Dress Fabrics, at very low prices. 
Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze Chambrais, Grena- 
dine Bareges, Paris-Printed Organdies and Lawns. 
“Varieties in Traveling-Dress Materials,” Piques and 
Marseilles, English and French Prints, &c. 
SUMMER SHAWLS, from $2 upward. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, New York. 


B. WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
e ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Send for Circular. 


HAR-PER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1870. 


ConTENTS : 


THE RAQUETTE CLUB. 

Ittusrrations.—The Dismal Wilderness.—The 
Professor.—The Club,—The Rush for the Wilder- 
ness.—‘‘ Madam, I beg pardon; is this a Deer- 
hound ?”—“ Have you no Voiture, no Barouche?” 
—‘‘ The Laker.”—The Lazy Guide.—Before going 
to the Adirondacks.—After going to the aaron 
dacks.—An English Tourist “‘ Doing” the Adiron- 
1 alana Explosion.—‘ What will He do with 


——.rr IN ENGLAND.— 








(Saunter 

In.ustRations.—Canterbury Cathedral. — The 
Undercroft.—Device on Archbishop Morton's 
Tomb.—Dean Alford.—St. Martin’s Church, and 
View.—The Penance of Henry II.—Ancient Ktch- 
ing of Becket's Shrine.—Mosaics near Becket’s 
Shrine.—The Venerable Canon Robertson. 

MY MOCKING-BIRD. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

I:.usrrations.—Stage Effects of the Electric 
Light.—Principle of the Regulator.—The Char- 
coal Points, magnified. —Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chine.—The Electric Microscope.—Night-work by 
Electric Mlumination. 

A VISIT TO BANGKOK. 

InLustRations.—The King of Siam proceeding 
in State to visit a Temple.—The Royal Barge.— 
Prime Minister of Siam.—King of Siam.—. The. 
atrical Performance in Bangkok.—Court-yard of 
the King’s Palace.—A Prince of the Blood.—The 
prion | nha na Siamese Temple.—Pagoda.— 
Gate of Temple. 


THE AUTO DA FE OF 1755. 
EARLY HISTORY OF COLORADO. 
TWO HEARTS, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT.—IX, Tur Campaicn or 
ORAVIA, 


ILusTRaTIons.—The Foe Lords of Saxony on 
a Winter Campaign.—Map illustrating the came 
paign in Moravia.—Frederick concentrating his 
Army at Chradim.—Plan of Battle of Chotusitz.— 
Maria Theresa at the Head of her Army. 


THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. By Annté Tuomas. 
In.usrration.—The Private Room. 

BY-PATHS TO PROSPERITY. 

PLAYED TO THE END. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ITALY. 

AS EASY AS LYING. 

TWO POETS. 

ONLY CLODHOPPERS. 

FEMALE SUFFRAGE.—A Lerrer To THe CuRistiaN 
OMEN OF AmERICA.—[Part I] 

—s By the Aurnox or “ Guy Lrymestonz,” 


HEARTACHE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


SS 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





- BAZAR. 

AGAZINE, One Copy for One Year. 00 

Werxty, One Copy for One Year. . 00 
AZAR, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harprr’s WEEKLY and 4 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for et 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Waltham Watches, 


IN 2-0Z. CASE! 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 3-0Z. CASES, 
For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 40Z. CASES, 
For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen, 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 5-0Z. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggazemen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage Drivers. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 8-0Z. CASES, 
For all who wish something very snbstantial. 


All the above are described in our Price-List. Write 
for it as follows: 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO., 785 Broadway, N.Y.: 
Please send me your illustrated Price-List of WAL- 
— WATCHES, as per advertisement in Harper's 

azar. 

Sian Name aNp Appress IN Fo... 


And you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 
plan of sending Watches by Express without any risk 


to the purchaser. 
HOWARD & CO,, 


785 Broadway, New York. 










_ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “B" FOR $100. 

2 Flannel Bands........... eons 

2 Barrow Coats........... 

2 Flannel Skirts.......... 

S Canute. © <..7.<..2. 

8 e “ Tucked 

6 Linen Shirts.......... 

6 Night Dresses........ 


2 eae 
2 Dey Dresses. . 
oe ee 
1 Basket, furnished... 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks. . 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl.... 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 













461. 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
25. 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 
BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


4 _ Challenges the world 
2 in perfection of work, 
E strength and beanty of 
‘stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 

- Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 


SEWING MACHINE | 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harper & Brorurns, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books, 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 





M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 

Distinguished Women. By Mrs. S.J.Hatx. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in vague’ to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
n Syria and Palestine. th two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
mona A household book for every Christian fam- 

ye 





The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them ‘or sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and ing business, will address, for full par- 
ticulars, 





AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brotruers, New York. 








HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER. — An 
indispensable household helper. Sharpens 
all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLE 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it. Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge. 
Does not wear the blade. Lasts a lifetime. Simple, 
effective, convenient, and durable. Sold by Hardware 
and pean ene Stores. Price $1. Send for 
Sample or Illustrated Circular. A.C. IVES, Sole Pro- 
prietor, 45 Beekman Street, New York. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macuine Witnovut Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











Pr an Ys Chrvomos. 





GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 


dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 









=~ circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 

Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fally occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 


full address. JAMES McCALL, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


GO 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 











IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
aprice catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrssureu, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


OW ‘TIS DONE; or, THE SECRET 
OUT.—Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, Card- 
lology. Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL “ Book 
of Wonders.” <A valuable book. 17,000 sold. 18th 
edition. Mailed free for 25 cents. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 











+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





Two Novels of American Society. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR, 


8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


_ A good American novel, presenting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
ciety of which we are a constituent part—has lon 

been the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers. * * * A story in which the characters 
are types of the American people at large, differing 
from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
‘My Daughter Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with naturalness 
and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It is 
from such books that the historian gathers the habi- 
tudes of the age of which he writes. In Mr. Grey we 
have the portraiture of the accomplished politician ; 
in ‘*My Daughter Elinor” we have a real woman of 





flesh and blood, such as many a reader has made love 
to in the days of premiere jeunesse. The style is eas 
and unaffected, at times straining overmuch at epi- 

am, and again running a little into slipshod; and 
the dialogue is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference. Mrs. Hackett is a fresh and delightful Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Tad Tilman is an original drawn from 
nature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


In some eos per it will be justly regarded as the 
most successful attempt yet made to depict truthfully 
the aspects, traits, and tendencies—in a word, the nor- 
mal characteristics of our manners and social charac- 
ters.—Boston Transcript. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND, 


By THE AvutTuor or “My Davucuter ELINOR.” 


8vo, Paper, $1 00. 





‘Miss Van Kortland"” is a fashionable, high-bred 
book, the best characters being such as “live, move, 
and have their being” in great cities—in this instance 
in New York—but which are individual enough and 
universal enough to be citizens of the world at large. 
We have never seen the best features of American 


fashionable life so well depicted as here; nor can we 


recall so lifelike a portrait of an American lady as 
Miss Van Kortland. She is a superb, womanly crea- 
ture, of whose love any man might be proud. * * * 
Bright, lively, entertaining, with occasional touches 
of power, ‘“‘Miss Van Kortland” is the finest Ameri- 
can novel of the year.—N. Y. Tribune. 





tar" Harper & BRoTuErs will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Haxper’s WEEkty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, ees, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contribations. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Werxty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Haavre’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profyse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
prr’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are i > spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanentlg secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper’s Bazaz, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. he same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers —— with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 0U. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, D pene specify the numbez of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘* Cord and Creese,” * The Dodge Club, 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


server. - 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


j . 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 

PER’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical es PR ge of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER'S MaGazinz contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 


|, treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Magazine, Oue Year...... $4 00 
Harrver’s Wrexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harren’s Weexry, and Haxprr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azine, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Numbér next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruxers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvrrtisine In Harrer’s Periopicats. 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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PACETLZ. 


Tux following is vouch- 
ed for: A literary gentle- 
man upon a friend 
to read to him his manu- 
script; and when he heard 
from the family that his 


watch 
should like so much to have 
his advice; it will not take 
twenty minutes to read.” 


—_—_~————— 

When is a ditch like a 
ee ny 3 discourse ?— 
When it’s dry. 


——<»——_—_ 
When are sums of mon- 

7 good to eat?— When 
€: 


—— 

If a young lady has a 
thousand acres of valuable 
land, the young men are 
apt to conclude that there 
are sufficient grounds for 
attachments, 


——_— 
A Sare Cono.vsion.— 


may set him down as one 
of the intolerably means. 


ed 
Tue Game oF Srecuia- 
t10n—Beggar my neighbor. 
el 


Why should they not re- 
quire lunatic asylums at the 
capital of * ois ?—Because 
it’s Mad-ri 


—_———>———_—_ 

The man who took en- 

tirely to coffee said he had 

sufficient grounds for do- 
ing 80. 


. ——_@———— 
A number of the admir- 





“My dear,” said thi « 
timental Mrs, Waddle 














ad 
ne you know, oy KY 
ways Ri e dearest spot on 














THE WARMTH OF AFFECTION. 
Syit (more in Sorrow than in Anger). “ Merton, I feel I s#eust Speak to 


ersof BabooKeshubChun- of my Presence. Tell me—oh, tell me !—do you Regret our Engagement?: Or— 


der Sen propose to form a 
Theistic Society, for the 
diffusion of the principles 
of the Brahmo Somaj in this country —with ice, we 
hope, for nothing more Injian than we have got at 
present could be tolerated. 





Sensistx Binps.—The birds get their pease for no- 
thing, and don’t pay half a dollar a peck for them, as 
we're doing for ours jygt now. 


——~<.— 
A Prorgr Foorrne—Walking on an errand of mercy. 
—_—_—»——_—_ 
P Why are ducks lodged like princes ?—They sleep in 
wn. 


(8) ° 
What seems to contradict this?—They are often 
seen in flocks. 








Hii 
“Ton 





MERTON (gasping). “You naughty, naughty Girl, to Doubt your own Mertie! But do remember that tor the last three weeks the Mercury has been at 95° inthe Shade.” _ sible. 


LATEST FROM PARIS. 
The Queen lla, to ease her mind, 
Gave up her throne—so now she’s resigned. 
—————— 


An Inquisitive River—The river Wye. 


__————— 
Tue Ricut Pxrsace.—Antiquaries and historians are 
that in ancient Babylon all the executions took 
place in the hanging gardens. 


iereeenstiiliomeenin 
The Ladies’ Emancipation Society has offered a prize 
for the solution of the following question in a serious 
way: “ How long does a widow mourn ?” 
he answer clearly is, ‘‘ For a second.” 
~~ 


A highly genteel Chicago woman objects to havin 
her ans mat the same oes blank with her servant 
———_—_~.——_—__——_ 


The boy who undertook to ride a horse-radish is now 
practicing on a saddle of mutton. ' 


———— 

A traveler who had crossed the Atlantic tells a story 

of a storm when the rain poured down in such torrents 

that the ocean rose ten inches. ‘‘There’s no mistake,” 

said he, “ use the captain kept a merk on the side 
of the vessel.” 


—————— 
Apvicz To Persons wHornave “ FaLLen mx Love”— 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE HOT WEATHER. 

Waen you Get a Stirou 1x your Smz—Send for a 
sherry cobbler. 

For a Broxen Lims—Put it into a gin sling. 

A PREVENTIVE AGAINST F'RECK itrawberries and 
cold cream. 

An InrALur_et Recire ror Heart-surn, Prickxiy- 
Heat, Rioxets, Hyproposta, Sr. Vitus’s Danoz, anv 
AnTurororHadi—A cool hundred. 

















THE WITCH. 
(Ancient and Modern Specimen.) 








“Well, ” said 
ractical Mr. Waddles, ne 
oes “cost me about twice 

as much as any other Spot.” 


—~~>____ 

If night-air is as un- 
healthy as many people say 
it is, how can one account 
for longevity of owls? 

Ce 
Phin ng WHO LET THE 
@ROW UNDER THEIR 
_Frer—Aeronauts. 


_—_o——___ 
5 4 applied to a 
e for a summ 
=. neighbor. "ed 
“She called me a thief, 
our Honor. Can’t I make 
“ERS out 
© doubt you could,” 
said the magistrate, “ but’ 
think you had better not.” 
——o—__. 


What is the least popu- 
lar kind of cuff?—The 
hand-cuff. 


pj 
Why would Samson have 
made a good opera-singer ? 
—Because he could so easi- 
-, ly have brought down the 
house. 


logue lately a red th 
Hlowing ‘arte les “Me. 


a a head capitally ex- 





Waves tHat Supmerce 
Heants—The waves of la- 
dies’ handkerchiefs. 








—————>—___ 
What is generally called 


you. ,,You are growing Cold—you never Say a Word—you Sit there seemingly Unconscious _fast living is ary Sathing 


but dying as quick as pos- 


LAS CZ N/F i, | WY, \ sagem |/ 
WNGo Ni) 4, XY ¢ D 
YN T- as 
3 | ¢ 
THN Al 


iv) 


IN 
Gi 














———— 





First Matron. “Your Doll looks very Poorly, Jemima !* é 
Seconp Ditto. “Yes, Dear! I think it Frets a great deal about Alfred; he knocked one of its Eyes out 
last week, and it lost a great deal of Saw-dust, and hasn’t been the same Doll since!” 








ROUGE ET NOIR. 


i has d off a Round or two of Blank to propitiate “ Little Pitcher.” a 
urte’s. a off fred of Tr: sCaptain. “I have no more Powder." 
Littte P. “But, Cousin Emma, won’t that Red Powder in the Box.on your Dressing- Table do? 


[Aveusr 13, 1870, ° 
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